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Values in the Emerging 
American Civilization’ 


PHILIP H. PHENIX 
Dean, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 


Nore. The discussions in this issue of THe 
Recorp were presented recently as parts of two 
series of lectures designed for the Counseling 
and Guidance Training Institute at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, under the au- 
thority of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958, Title V. The titles of the series were 
“The World of 1970” and “The Nature and 
Development of Human Abilities.” 


My Task is to delineate the value system 
upon which our educational efforts of a 
decade or two hence may be built—to 
characterize some of the dominant com- 
mitments and purposes which we may 
reasonably expect will guide Americans 
of 1970 or 1980 as they seek to perpetu- 
ate and improve their civilization. 

A well-nigh impossible task this is, not 

* Dr. Phenix is currently engaged as consul- 
tant in production of a series of thirteen edu- 


cational television programs on Philosophies of 
Education. 
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only because the prevailing values em- 
brace all aspects of a culture but also 
because the pace of contemporary cul- 
tural transformations is so breath-taking 
and because the most serious unresolved 
conflicts of our plural civilization re- 
volve about differences in values. Yet, 
speculative and tentative though the ef- 
fort must necessarily be, it should be 
made, for values are the soul of civiliza- 
tion. Apart from the values by which 
we make our choices, things and activi- 
ties are empty of meaning. In particular, 
since teaching and learning necessarily 
presuppose guiding commitments, we 
cannot think about the future of Ameri- 
can education without some forecast of 
values in our emerging civilization. 
What do we mean by the word 
“value”? Two distinct meanings are in 
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common use by laymen and scholars 
alike. According to the first, a value is 
anything which a person or persons ac- 
tually approve, desire, affirm, or exert 
themselves to obtain, preserve, or assist. 
According to the second meaning, a 
value is anything which ought to be ap- 
proved, desired, and so forth, whether 
or not any given person or persons in 
fact do adopt these positive attitudes to- 
ward it. Values in the first sense are hu- 
man preferences which can be system- 
atically described by the regular tools of 
empirical inquiry such as those employed 
in sociology, anthropology, and psy- 
chology. Values in the second sense are 
not facts at all, but ideals, standards, or 
norms by which actual human prefer- 
ences are to be appraised; they are not 
obtainable by empirical inquiry but by 
revelation, rational intuition, personal 
decision, or social convention usually 
contained in the traditions of the civili- 
zation. 

What Americans actually do crave in 
1960, or will desire in 1970 or 1980 ob- 
viously is and will be far different from 
what they ought to want. A popular de- 
mand for amusement and tranquillizers 
may make these things more valuable in 
the first sense than disciplined skill and 
sympathy for those who suffer, but in 
the second sense the order of preference 
may be just the reverse. Agreement be- 
tween the desired and the desirable would 
be found only in a society of saints, and 
we cannot yet claim to have achieved 
that condition. 

Necessary though this distinction is, I 
do not think we must simply choose 
between the two meanings of value. In- 
stead, they must be maintained in con- 
stant reciprocal tension. Acknowledg- 
ment of desire without ethical criticism 
by a standard of obligation simply con- 
firms the status quo. On the other hand, 


affirmation of ideals without regard to 
actual human wants or interests makes 
these standards irrelevant and ineffec- 
tive. 

The two contrasting conceptions of 
value are particularly evident in educa- 
tional practice. Value in the sense of 
what people actually want underlies edu- 
cation emphasizing the felt needs and in- 
terests of the learner. Value in the sense 
of what people ought to want underlies 
education emphasizing discipline, stand- 
ards, and tradition. I am convinced that 
we need not choose the one or the other, 
but that the educator’s task is to secure 
continuity between the interests of the 
learner and standards of excellence which 
transcend the immediate desires of the 
immature. This goal can be realized only 
if there is a basic harmony between in- 
formed desire and the truly excellent; 
that is to say, only if human longings 
provide clues to and directions toward 
ideal values and if ideals are confirmed 
and verified in the fulfillment of endur- 
ing human wants. 

The distinction between values as ac- 
tual desires and as desirable goals has 
important bearings on the question of 
changes in values. Actual wants are 
modified along with the conditions of 
society and culture. Many of the things 
people value today, such as automobiles 
and the thirty-hour week, were not 
values for earlier generations simply be- 
cause these objects of desire did not then 
exist as genuine possibilities. Over the 
next ten to twenty years our rapidly 
changing technical civilization is bound 
to introduce many new things which 
will be desired, thus significantly modi- 
fying the actual value system of Ameri- 
can society. 

On the other hand, normative values 
—ideal standards—are independent of or 
less dependent on particular cultural 
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changes. According to some thinkers, 
there are certain “ultimate” values which 
are absolute and unchanging. Thus, they 
would say, the values we should live by 
and educate for will be the same in 1970 
or 1980 as they are today and as they 
have always been from the beginning. 
When it comes to basic values, they be- 
lieve there is no such thing as modernity 
and no risk in prediction, for right and 
truth are eternal. 

I hold the view that there are certain 
values of wide generality and persistent 
relevance, but that these values require 
expression in the concrete and varying 
terms of human personality and society. 
Thus, the values of 1970-1980 at a pro- 
found level will be the same as those of 
today or of a century or a millennium 
ago, but they will necessarily exercise 
their power in human life in the new 
shapes of things in years to come, and 
to that extent will be different values. 

I foresee and welcome the i increasing 
unification of the descriptive and norma- 
tive concepts of value. We are going to 
be increasingly dissatisfied with values 
which are presented either as detached 
eternal principles or as the shifting inter- 
ests and conventions of particular cul- 
tures. The realization is going to grow 
that the proper ideals of civilization must 
find their justification in the facts of hu- 
man nature. The humanly valuable is 
that which sustains the most complete 
actualizing of the potentialities resident 
in human nature. Thus I predict that the 
educationally significant values of future 
decades will be established increasingly 
on a humanistic and scientific foundation 
and that the old polarity of absolutism 
and relativism in values will disappear. 

I believe that empirical investigators 
of man and society—social scientists and 
psychologists—will more and more be- 
come concerned with the ethical conse- 


quences of their inquiries; that is, with 
the salient facts about human nature, its 
potentialities, and the necessary condi- 
tions for their fulfillment which these 
studies reveal. I believe further that these 
scientific investigations will increasingly 
be confirmed, corrected, and supple- 
mented by the traditionally humanistic 
studies, so that there will emerge at 
length a unified and coherent idea of 
man and his possibilities which will be- 
come the basis for a secure knowledge 
of human values. As the years pass I 
foresee the disappearance of the bound- 
ary between those who investigate facts 
—the scientists—and those who purvey 
ideals—the prophets, mystics, and moral 
philosophers. I envision, not long hence, 
a time when aspirations will be disci- 
plined by a knowledge of the humanly 
actual and possible and when scientific 
inquiry will be devoted to the discovery 
and realization of the summmum bonum. 

What can now be said, in a tentative 
way, about the realistic ideals which 
should guide us Americans a decade or 
two hence? What do humanistic and 
scientific inquiries to date suggest as 
values appropriate to the era into which 
our civilization is now moving? Here I 
can only suggest in broad outline the 
values I see emerging, with only passing 
reference to the evidence for their root- 
age in the facts of human nature. 

The basic values are human personal- 
itv and its social concomitant, democ- 
racy. The emerging American civiliza- 
tion for which we should struggle is 
founded upon the twin ideals of free- 
dom and responsibility; that is to say, of 
maximum personal realization within the 
context of social justice. Furthermore, 
because personality is social in its very 
essence, personal fulfillment and social 
equity are complementary aspects of 
one personal-social value. 
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PIVOTAL VALUES 

These are still high abstractions. They 
need now to be more precisely analyzed. 
To this end, I suggest that human reali- 
zation encompasses four pivotal values; 
namely, intelligence, creativity, con- 
science, and reverence. These are the 
pillars of selfhood and democracy. These 
are the value-foundations for American 
education of 1970-1980 and beyond. 


Intelligence 


First, then, intelligence. Human beings 
are of the species homo sapiens. It is by 
virtue of intelligence that man is distin- 
guished from the lower animals. Reason 
is the sovereign tool by which all the 
achievements of culture are possible. The 
capacity to make, to decide, and to 
worship—all the other values which we 
shall discuss—depend upon rational in- 
sight. We must awaken to the realization 
that primary concern for intelligence 
does not mean an exclusive aristocratic 
intellectualism. Democracy presupposes 
full development of reason in all mem- 
bers of society. No other ideal of human 
organization places so high a premium 
on intelligence. When a so-called de- 
mocracy in the uncritical pursuit of 
equality develops anti-intellectual medioc- 
rity and commonplaceness, that society 
is on the road to degradation and ulti- 
mately to subversion by clever and un- 
scrupulous tyrants. 

We shall need to value highly the abil- 
ity to think clearly and cogently, to dis- 
criminate meanings with precision, to 
argue validly and to detect the fallacies 
in invalid arguments, to know good evi- 
dence from bad, and to use sources of 
knowledge responsibly. Scientific meth- 
ods must become widely understood and 
the spirit of critical inquiry must suffuse 
our common life. At the same time, we 
will come to see that not all competent 


thinking proceeds according to the can- 
ons of deductive logic or of experimental 
investigation in the natural sciences. The 
specific and unique methods of thought 
in the social and psychological sciences, 
in historical study, in philosophy, litera- 
ture, and the other arts will be recog- 
nized and appropriately applied. 

There must arise a new dedication to 
the ancient ideal of truth, to the fullest 
possible correspondence between word 
and fact, between symbol and act. More 
and more the fabric of civilization will 
be woven of verbal symbols, and cor- 
respondingly important will be the pres- 
ervation of integrity in the employment 
of these instruments. Our present-day 
carelessness with language and our com- 
monly practiced hypocrisy and deceit 
must promptly be seen in their true light 
as exceedingly virulent poisons to civi- 
lized existence, and a renewed respect for 
words and their responsible employment 
must speedily develop. 

Of particular urgency is the establish- 
ment of the intellectual integrity of the 
mass media of communication. As never 
before in human history, time and dis- 
tance have been annihilated by instru- 
ments for the transmission of symbols, 
and the whole life of mankind has been 
made available to each person, wherever 
or whoever he is, by these common agen- 
cies of information. The simple and set- 
tled symbolic environments of the past 
have been replaced by a complex and 
rapidly shifting envelope of sight and 
sound compacted of elements from far 
and near. For this unprecedented and 
surprising development our traditional 
patterns of judgment and control do not 
suffice. What has commonly been re- 
garded as an interesting “fringe benefit” 
of modern technology, to be employed 
for the more efficient conduct of old 
business or for amusement, must hence- 
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forth be recognized as what it is: the 
most potent and most pervasive culture- 
forming and character-forming influence 
in modern society. 

From this recognition will spring to- 
morrow’s demand for a keener sense of 
responsibility for truth in what is pub- 
lished and broadcast. The concept of 
freedom of speech through the mass me- 
dia must be re-examined to ascertain the 
limits beyond which freedom in this 
public domain becomes dangerous license 
and a means to the most profound en- 
slavement of others. At the same time, a 
premium must be placed on the cultiva- 
tion of critical judgment in all citizens, 
so that they may better sift truth from 
falsehood and exercise selectivity in what 
they attend to and accept. 


Creativity 


After intelligence, the next pivotal 
value is creativity. Human beings are not 


only thinkers and knowers but also mak- 
ers. No person can achieve his full meas- 
ure of manhood unless he engages in acts 
of creation. Such creativity is thus in es- 
sence an esthetic experience. Modern 
civilization, with its concern for power 
and sheer quantity of production, has 
tended to neglect the qualitative dimen- 
sions of experience. Obsession with 
mechanism has dulled our sensitivity to 
significant forms. Meaning has been sac- 
rificed to efficiency, and life has thereby 
been impoverished. The feeling of depth 
in appreciation of delightful things has 
been replaced by the superficial and par- 
tial understanding necessary for techni- 
cal mastery and manipulation. 

These dehumanizing tendencies in con- 
temporary culture should give way be- 
fore a growing awareness of the impor- 
tance of the esthetic—of beauty and 
elegance, of good taste and cultivated 
style. Especially as we move into an age 


in which machines will take over from 
human beings most of the chores which 
have hitherto kept us from the free 
choice of qualitative enjoyment, the need 
to recognize the importance of the crea- 
tive arts in the enhancement of human 
life will become evident. Esthetic re- 
sources will no longer be chiefly for seri- 
ous pursuit by a professional elite or for 
the amusement of the idle rich or of the 
“beats.” They must be ingredients in the 
common life, raising it above the com- 
monplace to new levels of immediate 
significance and satisfaction. 

One of the features of modern Amer- 
ican culture which most clearly betrays 
our present lack of concern for quality 
of experience is the disintegration of 
manners. In the name of equality, mo- 
dernity, and democracy traditional pat- 
terns of social conduct have been aban- 
doned and customary modes of showing 
respect and consideration have become 
matters of individual choice rather than 
of social constraint. 

I forecast a revived interest in man- 
ners. We shall once again realize that 
customary acts of deference and tradi- 
tional styles of deportment are not nec- 
essarily undemocratic, but are in fact 
essential to democratic culture. Manners 
may be hypocritical and humiliating to 
others or they may be sincere and exalt- 
ing. An urgent task for the future of 
America is the formation of a code of 
expected behavior which will vividly ex- 
press that respect for each person’s dig- 
nity which is the wellspring of demo- 
cratic order. Such a code will be based 
upon a due regard for significant func- 
tional differences. We must not commit 
the blunder of confusing equality of per- 
sonal right and dignity with identity of 
social function. 

This renewed emphasis on the enno- 
bling formalities of life will provide 
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sorely needed social symbols for the 
celebration of our common life. We are 
today ceremonially impoverished. For 
the future we require an array of vivid 
and familiar acts with which to express 
overtly the convictions by which we live 
as a people. 

In quite a different way, the value of 
creativity will be acknowledged in a 
fresh assessment of the significance of 
work. Because man is by nature a maker, 
he must fulfill his being through produc- 
tive labor. Because he is by nature social, 
he must serve others in exchange for 
their efforts on his behalf. In past eras of 
human history the attitude toward work 
has been at best ambiguous. For many if 
not most people it has been regarded, 
often not without justification, as a bur- 
den or a curse rather than as a creative 
opportunity. As we consider the future 
of our civilization, it is then not unnat- 
ural to expect that many will value 
highly the progressive emancipation 
from labor which advancing machine 
production makes possible. I believe such 
a simple extrapolation from the past is 
quite mistaken, and that values for the 
new age must not include escape from 
work but a restoration of the ideal of 
work as creative vocation. 

Modern man is haunted by a feeling of 
emptiness, despite the ceaseless busyness 
of his existence. His days are filled with 
activity, he travels quickly and produces 
things efficiently, but he is gnawed by a 
sense of meaninglessness and futility. 
Why? In large part because he does not 
find in his daily occupation sufficient op- 
portunity to realize significant purposes 
which are truly his own. He regards 
himself as an interchangeable part in an 
impersonal social mechanism. 

Therefore, high on the agenda for to- 
morrow’s Americans should be the re- 
discovery of authentic vocation. The 


next generation must be enabled to ex- 
perience widely what the creative mi- 
nority have always known: the joy and 
salvation in significant work. This will 
require a reduction in the value assigned 
to mere speed and efficiency of produc- 
tion. Modern concepts of narrow spe- 
cialization will have to be revised in fa- 
vor of broader individual grasp of the 
total productive process. Prey ailing pat- 
terns of centralized industrial organiza- 
tion and hierarchical control will need 
to be altered to permit a higher degree 
of individual participation and respon- 
sibility. 

Complementing the value of true voca- 
tion there should be a reconstruction of 
the ideal of play. The long-term purposes 
of work require supplementing by the 
immediacies of recreation. Human crea- 
tivity has a rhythmic character. It does 
not retain its zest and freshness under the 
demands of unremitting work. Its frui- 
tion depends upon the periodic alterna- 
tion of short- and long-range activities. 
Yet, properly conceived, play is not 
merely surcease from work. It should 
not be regarded simply as temporary re- 
lease and relief from the burdens of the 
job. Its value lies in the contrast in type 
of creative engagement it affords. 

Perhaps the onset of the do-it-yourself 
age gives some hint as to the quality of 
play we shall increasingly learn to prize. 
Surely the spirit of man the maker can- 
not long find satisfaction in cheap amuse- 
ments and in watching other people play. 
Nor will the multiplication of manufac- 
tured gadgets for young or old answer 
the deeply felt need to exercise the ca- 
pacity for free, imaginative experiment 
and construction. We are waking up to 
the obvious truth that the joy of play is 
in the playing, not in merely observing 
what others do or in possessing what 
others have made. 
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Creative play for the future, I submit, 
‘will be marked by simplicity—perhaps 
even by a touch of the ascetic. As life in 
so many respects necessarily becomes 
more complicated, we shall yearn for 
some experience of plainness. As the 
marvels of technology multiply about us, 
we shall long for some unprefabricated 
crudeness to which we can individually 
and personally lend form and refinement. 
As pain and hardship are progressively 
lifted from us, we shall seek in play some 
chance to prove our physical courage 
and power to endure. 

Finally, play is necessary to democ- 
racy, for it is one of the clearest expres- 
sions of freedom. Men who do not know 
how to play are slaves, not free men. 
Furthermore, any form of play which is 
dictated by society is not truly play, be- 
cause it is not free. Recreational activity 
in accord with the democratic ideal 
grows from individual choice or consent. 
It is a measure and mark of an open so- 


ciety in which the unique qualities of 
each person are recognized and encour- 
aged. 


Conscience 


I turn now to the third great value. 
To intelligence and creativity we must 
add the value of conscience, or moral 
purpose. To make moral choices is fun- 
damental to human nature. To be free 
is to be able to choose. Freedom is per- 
fected as choice follows the principles 
required by the facts of human nature 
and potentiality. For convenience, let us 
consider some of the crucial elements in 
the moral conscience by reference to 
man’s relationships first to nature, then 
to himself, and finally to other people in 
his environment. 

One of the most critical re-evaluations 
Americans are going to be forced to 
make, and that not long hence, concerns 


our employment of natural resources. 
The technical revolution of modern 
times has put in our hands unprecedented 


- powers of exploiting nature. Man has be- 


come the major force in geologic 
change. He has gained mastery of mate- 
rial things, tamed the wild energies of 
the cosmos, and turned erstwhile natural 
enemies into servants of his will. 

At length the realization is dawning 
that nature’s bounty has limits and that 
man has responsibilities for the wise ad- 
ministration of his natural estate. Even 
though the continued growth of cities 
will continue to take our people away 
from the soil and from a life which auto- 
matically breeds respect for the earth as 
the source of all material well-being, I 
am confident that a more vivid aware- 
ness of our dependence on nature is in- 
evitable. We shall not much longer be 
able to take abundant material resources 
for granted. We shall need to deal 
quickly and decisively with the popula- 
tion explosion. The voluntary limitation 
of family size must be widely encour- 
aged. Respect for individual dignity and 
worth dictates that procreation be regu- 
lated by due concern for the optimum 
balance between population and _ re- 
sources. Here is an issue in which the 
practical consequences of a belief in the 
basic value of human personality are 
vividly apparent. 

Parallel to this heightened valuation of 
nature must be increased respect for the 
human organism and greater concern for 
its healthful functioning. We have mis- 
takenly tended to regard the ingestion 
of materials into the body, whether in 
the solid, liquid, or vaporous state, as not 
morally significant. As more is learned 
about the consequences of overeating, 
drinking, and inhaling various substances, 
the value of choosing the wholesome and 
avoiding the noxious ones will become 
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clearer. I hope and expect that in the 
1970's we shall be well on our way to- 
ward an assessment of diet, alcohol con- 
sumption, tobacco use, and drug em- 
ployment which will be founded upon 
well-tested knowledge of human physi- 
ology and psychology rather than upon 
the pronouncements of faddists and re- 
formers or upon aversive reactions to 
moralistic zealots. Eating, drinking, and 
smoking are matters of moral conscience, 
not merely of personal taste and inclina- 
tion. A high value for our civilization 
should be the cultivation of healthful 
habits and social endorsemenc of the 
same without any imputation of dreari- 
ness or intolerance on account of such 
advocacy. 

“Most of the claims of conscience in- 
volve social relationships. Perhaps the 
most significant of these concern sex and 


family life. In no domain is the formu- ° 


lation of an ideal by simple extrapolation 
of present tendencies more misleading 
than in the ethics of sex. Since Freud, 
and more recently Kinsey, the idea has 
become commonplace that fairly unin- 
hibited sexual activity best meets the 
needs of human nature. I do not think the 
most searching analysis of the psychology 
of sex supports this evaluation. I antici- 
pate a growing, informed conviction as 
to the importance and healthfulness of 
appropriate discipline of sexual drives. I 
believe attention will move away from 
the view of sex as a natural animal appe- 
tite which should be regularly gratified 
to one in which the spiritual and per- 
sonalistic dimensions of sex are regarded 
as paramount, so that direction and con- 
trol of the biological impulse become 
the crucial considerations. 

Democracy in sexual relations will not, 
as some incorrectly assume, mean license 
and promiscuity. On the contrary, it will 
mean the use of sex as a way of serving 


and honoring another person—as the ex- 
pression of self-giving devotion to one 
with whom a unique, enduring, and pro- 
found relationship of mutual fidelity and 
support has been established. Thus, the 
monogamous family with marriage for 
life will remain as a fundamental of the 
democratic ideal. 

We shall also need to reconsider some 
current assumptions about the equality 
of the sexes. While the trend toward 
equality of occupational opportunity for 
men and women probably will not and 
most likely should not be reversed, a 
greater value should be placed on the dif- 
ferences between males and females. De- 
mocracy does not presuppose identity 
and interchangeability of persons, as in 
a collectivist society, but rather the or- 
chestration of differences into a rich and 
harmonious social commonwealth. We 
need to examine much more thoroughly 
the ways in which the special qualities 
inherent in maleness and femaleness may 
be employed for the enhancement of life. 

We should grow in our appreciation 
of other differences too. Conscience does 
not require equality in all things, but 
equity in accommodating qualitative 
variation. Each person should have an 
opportunity to develop to the full his 
special talents. None should be con- 
strained to conform to others, and con- 
demned to mediocrity, on the strength 
of a simple (and quite undemocratic) 
egalitarian dogma. 

Still, this affirmation of individual 
differences in no way negates the tradi- 
tional and enduring American opposition 
to social classes. The classless society is 
an authentic part of our democratic ideal. 
We acknowledge differences, and we 
grant the technical usefulness of classi- 
fying people by such indices as age, sex, 
income, place of residence, and occupa- 
tion. But we know, or ought to know, 
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that such groupings are abstractions, 
valid only for limited statistical purposes, 
and that they do not represent real lines 
of division between actual people. Such 
designations as “middle income,” “South- 
ern,” and “manual worker,” for example, 
do not mark people off into separate sub- 
species of the species homo sapiens, justi- 
fying total treatment as a class, including 
aspects of life other than the special char- 
acteristics defining each group. We must 
hold high the importance of treating 
each person on his own merits, recogniz- 
ing his unique array of characteristics, 
each of which puts him in a classification 
with others similar in that one respect. 
Every person is abstractly classifiable in 
an infinite number of ways, but no one 
should ever be identified concretely and 
personally, and dealt with totally, as a 
member of any class or group. 

A particularly vivid illustration of the 
ideal of classlessness is found in the prin- 
ciple of racial equality. In few if any 
other matters of social concern is moral 
conscience more surely guided by the 
empirical study of human nature than in 
race relations. Such study reveals with 
great clarity how superficial are the char- 
acteristics by which one so-called “race” 
is distinguished from another, how fun- 
damentally alike we all are under the 
skin, and to what a major extent alleged 
inborn racial traits are in fact produced 
by alterable social conditions. While the 
scientific study of human nature does 
not automatically prove the value of hu- 
man personality or the desirability of 
brotherly attitudes, it at least exposes 
the falsehoods upon which most racial 
prejudice rests, demonstrates the bane- 
ful social and psychological conse- 
quences of racial discrimination, shows 
the compatibility of non-discriminatory 
policies with the known facts of human 
inheritance and development, and helps 


to supply the means for eliminating the 
sources and effects of racial bias. 

The already growing realization of 
racial equality in all of the major spheres 
of social life—economic, residential, le- 
gal, political, educational, vocational, and 
religious—must continue as a key im- 
perative for the moral conscience of 
America. 

With respect to economic values gen- 
erally, I believe that material accumula- 
tion is likely to diminish as a dominant 
goal for many Americans. It should be- 
come apparent that wealth can be bur- 
densome as well as satisfying and that 
material goods do not in themselves pro- 
duce felicity. Human beings thrive not 
on surfeit but on modest sufficiency. 
Nevertheless, private ownership and con- 
trol of property, within limits, must con- 
tinue as a basic democratic value. The 
sphere of social control of property 
rights, through taxation and government 
ownership or regulation, cannot with- 
out severe damage be indefinitely ex- 
tended. We need to reaffirm limited pri- 
vate ownership, not merely as a means 
of guarding individual security and in- 
suring personal incentive but also as a 
visible symbol of the freedom of the 
human person and of his integrity and 
inviolability. 

At the same time, and on the same 
principles, we shall insist upon the right 
to the means of healthful subsistence of 
persons who, because of their age or 
through misfortune or incapacity of any 
kind, are unable to earn a livelihood. We 
should also so organize our economic 
life that material rewards beyond the 
subsistence level are in proportion to 
social contribution. 

Under our conditions of increasing 
economic complexity and interdepend- 
ence we shall of necessity place increas- 
ingly high value on the ability to manage 
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economic resources knowledgeably and 
equitably. We shall depend very heavily 
upon those who both understand the in- 
tricacies of the economic machine and 
are dedicated to the ideals of distribu- 
tive justice. But we cannot rely upon 
managers or bureaucrats alone, however 
wise and just. The security and pros- 
perity of our material existence rest ul- 
timately upon the assumption by each 
citizen of moral responsibility to do his 
work with diligence and, when required, 
to render a scrupulously honest account- 
ing of his financial stewardship. 

Moving now from economic to polit- 
ical morality, it should certainly be evi- 
dent that the awesome problems of our 
corporate life necessitate an upward re- 
vision in the importance assigned to po- 
litical life and leadership. Politics must 
cease to be regarded as the characteristic 
domain of scoundrels and opportunists. 
The ideal of statesmanship as a high (if 
not the highest) calling must be rein- 
stated. Furthermore, we must dispel the 
pseudo-democratic notion that all men 
are equally competent to govern, and 
abandon our perilous practice of elect- 
ing to positions of high leadership com- 
monplace men and women with whom 
we feel at ease but who do not inspire 
our profound admiration and respect. 
Representative government ought to 
mean that our elected officials represent 
us not as we on the average are, but as 
we aspire to be, and this requires calling 
to public service men and women of the 
most extraordinary ability and character. 

It is one of the truly astonishing facts 
of modern history that American con- 
stitutional government, though devised 
for a newly formed, sparsely settled agri- 
cultural society, still persists in its essential 
features nearly two centuries later as an 
effective instrument for the control of 
our present populous industrial common- 
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wealth. We hold now as firmly as ever 
to such basic American democratic prin- 
ciples as majority rule, minority rights, 
and the separation of powers. What re- 
mains is the concrete application of our 
political ideals under the altered condi- 
tions of the new age. 

Two current problems are particu- 
larly urgent. First, in a world where de- 
cisive governmental action must some- 
times be taken quickly, there may not 
always be time for the relatively slow 
deliberative processes of representative 
assemblies to operate. It is likely that we 
shall need to give higher value in the 
future to freedom and flexibility of ex- 
ecutive action, still reserving to the legis- 
lative and judicial bodies—ultimately to 
the people as a whole—the right and 
duty to review, revise, and recall. Such 
an enhancement of executive preroga- 
tives goes hand in hand with the afore- 
mentioned insistence on the selection of 
superior persons for positions of leader- 
ship. 

The second problem is related to the 
first but opposite in emphasis. Our enor- 
mous size and power tend to create in 
the average citizen a sense of po" tical im- 
potence and hence indifference. We need 
to recapture in the megapolitan age the 
high value of individual civic responsi- 
bility that characterized the citizens 
when all government was done in the 
town meeting. This can be achieved only 
if we as a people resist the trend toward 
indefinite centralization of government 
in all fields and reserve to states and local 
communities well-defined and significant 
powers and responsibilities. To the same 
end, it will also be important to preserve 
the local stake in federal government 
through the vigorous pursuit of the hon- 
ored activity of party politics. 

A final aspect of social conscience is 
concerned with world responsibility. I 
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need not elaborate the obvious impor- 
tance of world-mindedness. National and 
local provincialism is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult and dangerous in our in- 
terdependent world. Travel abroad is 
just now coming within the reach of 
most Americans. Overseas military serv- 
ice, business in other countries, govern- 
mental foreign service, and student travel 
are combining with ordinary tourism, 
world news coverage, visits from citizens 
of other lands, and numerous intercul- 
tural exchanges to make Americans viv- 
idly conscious of other places and peo- 
ples. 

This world-knowledge and these 
world-associations add richness to our 
experience but also impose heavy de- 
mands and create fresh conflicts. Our 
moral horizons must now embrace all 
peoples. We shall now have to value the 
security and welfare not only of our own 
nation but of mankind everywhere. The 
value assigned to national self-preserva- 
tion, with its concomitant exaltation 
of armed might, must be exceeded by 
devotion to human welfare everywhere 
and by the untiring determination to 
create a family of nations living in peace 
and cooperation. 

The preservation of world order is, 
in fact, the primal imperative for mod- 
ern man. With the present destructive 
powers at the disposal of all major na- 
tions, civilization and all of its values 
will be destroyed unless general armed 
conflict can be avoided. In the event of 
war, none of the values previously dis- 
cussed would have any practical worth, 
for there would exist no tolerable physi- 
cal basis within which they could be 
realized. From this fact the fundamental 
value of measures which will secure rea- 
sonable global stability is readily evi- 
dent. 

One of the ways in which world peace 


is today being promoted is through the 
study of other cultural traditions. While 
I do not doubt the contemporary worth 
of this undertaking, I venture the some- 
what unorthodox prediction that large- 
scale cross-cultural explorations will be- 
come less and less useful, becatise a world 
culture will emerge and at length envelop 
and absorb all prior cultures. At the risk 
of being charged with hopeless provin- 
cialism, I further predict that this world 
culture will be largely characterized by 
the scientific outlook and modern demo- 
cratic ideals. This speculation rests on 
the conviction that science and democ- 
racy are substantially more in accord 
with the facts and potentialities of human 
nature than most nonscientific and non- 
democratic cultural systems. This view- 
point suggests that the values suitable for 
America’s future may also be in their 
major outlines values for the coming 
world civilization, and thus for all man- 
kind. Americans should not be ashamed 
to have a mission in the world, pro- 
vided it is performed in humility and in 
full obedience to the principles of criti- 
cal inquiry and democratic persuasion. 


Reverence 


The last of the four fundamental val- 
ues is reverence. Intelligence, creativity, 
and conscience are undergirded and com- 
pleted by reverence. This is the office 
of religion, broadly conceived. By reli- 
gion I mean concern with and devotion 
to the ultimate, which may be under- 
stood and symbolized in many ways, as 
in the great historical religions (and out- 
side of them also). The ultimate refers 
to the sources and ends of our being; to 
the matters of supreme worth—of life- 
and-death import—and to our attitude 
toward experience in its depth | and total- 
ity. As I see it, human nature is inescap- 
ably faced with religious questions. 
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Reason forever drives beyond finite un- 
derstanding, the human powers of crea- 
tion unceasingly seek to plumb new 
depths of being, and conscience remains 
unsatisfied with its proximate forms of 
justice. Reverence is the perception of 
the inexhaustible wellsprings of truth, 
beauty, and goodness, and devotion to 
the ever fuller realization of these 
values. 

Reverence is the saving grace and the 
generative power of civilization. It saves 
us from the arrogant presumption that 
we ever possess perfect knowledge, un- 
surpassable loveliness, or absolute right- 
eousness. Its infinite ideal lures us ever 
on to the higher levels of civilized 
achievement. Reverence is also the final 
guardian of democracy, because it re- 
futes the absolute claim of any person 
or group of persons. It submits every 
person and system to the judgment of 


superior and yet unrealized possibilities. 

That the trend of our times is toward 
increased religious interest is generally 
agreed. How much of this is a retreat 
from the, anxieties and stern demands of 
the present age into the ready-made an- 
swers of traditional faiths it is difficult to 
estimate. I suspect that much of the al- 
leged religious revival of our times does 
not spring from reverence. Nevertheless, 
I do believe that modern men are grop- 
ing toward reverence. They desperately 
want to experience a devotion to some- 
thing more than their own small and piti- 
able lives and their own frail and fallible 
institutions. I believe that in the 1960's, 
1970's and 1980's, as in all epochs of hu- 
man history, reverence will be the con- 
summatory human value, and that all the 


‘ideals of our civilization will find their 


proper ground and goal in the vision of 
holiness. 
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In discussing the highly effective in- 
dividual I shall be focusing upon one of 
the least understood phenomena in the 
whole field of human behavior. 

It is, of course, understandable that 
for so many years study of the effective 
person was slighted. It was inevitable 
that when psychology sought to cut its 
affiliation with its parent discipline phi- 
losophy toward the end of the last cen- 
tury and attempted to become a science 
it turned its attention to simple prob- 


lems—partial responses, simple sensory, 
perceptual, and motor responses, simple 
learning, and the like—for the study of 


which manageable 
available. 

When, somewhat later, there devel- 
oped a concern with the whole man 
rather than with his simple and isolated 
reactions, it was not the academic and 
experimental psychologist who _pio- 
neered this new field of inquiry. Instead 
it was the physician, the medical psy- 
chologist faced with the practical prob- 
lem of alleviating the suffering of pa- 
tients. Thus it was that when man as a 
whole came under scrutiny and investi- 

* Dr. MacKinnon is directing a study of crea- 
tivity under a seven-and-a-hal ng t from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. Dur- 
ing World War II he was a member of the 


assessment board and director of Station S in 
the Office of Strategic Services. 


techniques were 
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gation it was the ineffective rather than 
the effective person who was first probed 
and studied. Psychopathology is vivid; 
it cries out for treatment and care. So, 
understandably, over the years there has 
been a continuing emphasis upon re- 
search into the nature of human emo- 
tional and mental distress in the attempt 
to find some cure for them. 

Still another reason why ineffective 
and sick persons have been more inten- 
sively studied in psychology than ef- 
fective and healthy individuals is that 
they have been motivated by their dis- 
tress and suffering to reveal themselves, 
to let the psychiatrist or medical psy- 


‘ chologist find out as much as he could 


about them. But what are the motiva- 
tions for a person getting along well in 
life to reveal himself and his innermost 
secrets to anyone? 

The great pioneer in the investigation 
of the sick and disturbed individual was 
Sigmund Freud, founder of psycho- 
analysis; and it was Sigmund Freud more 
than anyone else who gave modern psy- 
chology its major notions about human 
development. The picture he painted 
was one in which only the direst conse- 
quences could be expected to follow 
marked frustrations of human needs, de- 
privation of individual requirements, and 
traumatic experiences. As a result of 
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this, the view concerning the develop- 
ment of human personality which for 
many years was rather uncritically ac- 
cepted, and which influenced very much 
the preachings and preachments of the 
mental hygiene movement, was that the 
individual would have to enjoy a loving, 
supportive, and permissive home and life 
situation during the early formative 
years if he was to grow up to be an 
effectively functioning person. This 
view might still be very generally and 
uncritically held were it not for certain 
psychological investigations that were 
carried out during World War II. 
During this war two major and in 
many respects novel psychological pro- 
grams were developed for the selection 
and placement of personnel. One was 
conducted by the Army Air Corps, and 
its objective was the development of 
tests to pick out individuals who would 
have the abilities to be trained as pilots, 
navigators, bombardiers, etc. This pro- 
gram, like the earlier work of experi- 
mental psychologists, focused sharply 
upon partial responses rather than upon 
man as a whole. It looked for the par- 
ticular, rather specialized skills and abili- 
ties, especially psychomotor skills, which 
enter into the complicated tasks of fly- 
ing and navigating an airplane. It was 
not particularly concerned with the total 
complexly motivated individual. 


STUDY OF MAN AS A WHOLE 


The other program, in contrast, was 
forced to focus its attention upon the 
whole man. This program was developed 
in the Office of Strategic Services. As is 
now well known, the Office of Strategic 
Services was set up to engage in irregu- 
lar warfare. Its task was to recruit and 
train individuals to operate as spies, 
counterespionage agents, leaders of re- 
sistance groups behind the enemy lines, 


creators of black propaganda designed 
to destroy the enemy’s morale, and so 
forth; and it was clear that if individuals 
were to engage successfully in such op- 
erations they had to have rather unusual 
traits and abilities. Not infrequently they 
would be on their own in a foreign 
country, speaking a language which was 
not their native tongue. Essential in most 
OSS operations were an unusual degree 
of adaptive flexibility, a willingness to 
assume responsibility for rather unusual 
actions, loyalty to the cause and to the 
particular mission. A premium was placed 
upon independence of judgment as well 
as good judgment if one was to operate 
successfully in OSS assignments. 

The group of psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists which was asked to set up a 
program which would assess the qualifi- 
cations of individuals for the OSS type 
of activity was faced with the task of 
measuring the very complex and for the 
most part positive aspects of personal 
functioning. It seemed clear to them that 
no single test would serve the purpose; 
that it would be necessary to observe, 
and to measure, just as many aspects of 
personality as possible; and that their 
observations should be made in a social 
situation because that is where most hu- 
man behavior actually does occur. The 
program of testing which resulted from 
the application of those principles was 


the assessment program of the OSS. Its 
essential feature was that the candidates 


to be evaluated were brought together 
for several days at an assessment center 
—a country estate outside of Washing- 
ton, D. C—where they lived with one 
another and with the assessment staff. 
There they were studied by a variety of 
means, ranging from a real-life problem 
situation (the total assessment situation 
itself) to specially contrived problem- 
solving experiments; from unstructured 
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projective tests of personality to empiri- 
cally derived questionnaires and tests 
of personality traits, attitudes, interests, 
and values; and from searching inter- 
views covering the life history to formal 
social situations of a stressful char- 
acter in which the subjects’ best be- 
havior was called for in a socially defined 
role. 

It was in the OSS assessment program 
that for the first time large numbers of 
highly effective individuals were inten- 
sively studied by psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists who, to their surprise, discov- 
ered again and again that persons of the 
most extraordinary effectiveness had life 
histories marked by severe frustrations, 
deprivations, and traumatic experiences. 
By all generally accepted theories of 
personality development they should 
have been psychiatric casualties, but 
they were not. 

Those of us who were members of the 
OSS assessment had it vividly impressed 
upon us how little we knew about the 
development of personality and how 
great was the need for research in this 
field. 


ASSESSMENT METHOD IN 
PERSONALITY RESEARCH 


To meet this need there was estab- 
lished in 1949 on the Berkeley campus 
of the University of California through 
a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, an Institute of Personality Assess- 
ment and Research. Its express purpose 
was to develop further the assessment 
method for basic research into problems 
of personality development and dynam- 
ics, with special focus upon the charac- 
teristics of the effectively functioning 
person and the life history determinants 
of such effectiveness. 

Assessment involves both intensive and 
extensive study of persons who have 


been nominated by experts for their out- 
standing qualities of originality, personal 
soundness, creativity, or some other 
agreed-upon criterion. There are usually 
ten persons assessed at one time by a 
staff of roughly the same number, and 
since in a typical research program sub- 
jects are brought to the Institute for 
study over a period of three days, dur- 
ing which time hundreds of measures, 
scores, and ratings are obtained for each 
subject, assessment is an expensive 
method of personality research. Conse- 
quently there is an obligation upon as- 
sessors to record their more or less clini- 
cal impressions of each of the assessees 
in some quantified form which will per- 
mit them to be analyzed along with all 
other assessment data by various statis- 
tical operations. 

Three methods of recording staff in- 
sights have been repeatedly employed in 
our researches. One consists of checking 
on an alphabetically ordered list of 300 
adjectives those which best describe a 
given subject.1 A second method, the 
Q-sort method,? requires the observer to 
sort into nine piles for each subject 100 
statements of personal functioning, dis- 
tributing them in a forced normalized 
distribution from those five at one end 
which, in the observer’s judgment, are 
most descriptive of the subject to those 
five at the other end which are least ap- 
plicable to him. The larger number of 
items, neither so clearly applicable nor 
so clearly nondescriptive, is sorted in 
the larger intermediate categories, the 
total distribution of the Q-items being 
5-8-12-16-18-16-12-8-5. The third meth- 


1H. G. Gough, “The Adjective Check List 
as a Personality Assessment Research Tech- 
nique,” Psychological Reports, 6: 107-22, 
1 


2 Jack Block, “The Q-sort Method in Person- 
ality Assessment and Psychiatric Research.” To 
be published. 
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od involves rating each subject on some 
20 to 30 traits of personality.* 

The checking of adjectives, the sort- 
ing of Q-items, and the rating of traits 
may, of course, be made on the basis of 
observations of the subjects’ behavior in 
a number of assessment situations or on 
the basis of observations made in only 
one situation, for, example, by the life- 
history interviewer, who sees the subject 
only during the interview. 

By averaging the ratings made by all 
staff observers, and by compositing their 
adjective checks and Q-sorts, it is pos- 
sible to obtain a quantitative expression 
of staff impressions and relate these 
mathematically to the more objective 
measures obtained in our assessments. It 
is thus possible to state what adjectives 
and what phrases as well as what objec- 
tively measured characteristics differen- 
tiate those subjects who score high from 
those who score low on any given vari- 
able, among them the independently 
rated criterion variables of effectiveness, 
personal soundness, and originality. 


PERCEPTUAL PERFORMANCE 


Special attention has been given in our 
assessment programs to the development 
of relatively simple and quickly admin- 
istered tests of perceptual and cognitive 
abilities. Preliminary work in this area 
suggested that such tests might turn out 
to be surprisingly good measures of more 
subtle and more complex aspects of per- 
sonality. Success in this direction would 
be a significant extension of quantitative 
method to the testing of complex func- 
tions of personality. 


8D. G. Woodworth and D. W. MacKinnon, 
The Use of Trait Ratings in an Assessment of 
100 Air Force Captains (Lackland Air Force 
Base, Texas: Wright Air Development Center, 
Personnel Laboratory, 1958. Technical Note 
WADC-TN-58-64, ASTIA Document No. AD 
202 845). 


In a test modeled after Witkin’s of the 
perception of the vertical under the dis- 
torting influence of a tilted frame, a sub- 
ject is brought blindfolded into a dark 
room.* > When the blindfold is removed, 
he sees before him the illuminated outline 
of a square (3’ < 3’) which is tilted 28 
degrees to the right from the true ver- 
tical. Centered within the area of the 
square is an illuminated rod. By remote 
control the experimenter can move in- 
dependently the illuminated square and 
rod any desired number of degrees from 
the vertical. The task of the subject is 
to adjust the remote control so as to 
bring the rod into a truly vertical or 
truly horizontal position, overcoming 
the distorting influence of the only visual 
frame of reference in an otherwise com- 
pletely dark room. 

Trials are made alternately with the 
square tilted 28 degrees to the right and 
21 degrees to the left of vertical. Under 
these conditions, in our investigations 
the mean displacement of judgments in 
the direction of the tilted frame may for 
a subject be as great as 28 degrees. 

Now let us examine the correlates of 
this measure of an individual’s tendency 
to be thrown off balance by a distorting 
visual frame of reference. We have 
found that those who performed better 
on this test also earned higher scores on 
several measures of intelligence. On tests 
of the ability to reorganize spatial ma- 
terials and patterns they scored higher 
too, and they had more analytical inter- 
est and ability. Those who placed the rod 

4R. S. Crutchfield, D. G. Woodworth, and 
R. E. Albrecht, Perceptual Performance and 
the Effective Person (Lackland Air Force Base, 
Texas: Wright Air Development Center, Per- 
sonnel Laboratory, April 1958. Technical Note 
WADC-TN-58-60, A Document No. AD 
Starkweather and R. S. Crutchfield, 


“Introversion and Perceptual Accuracy,” Amer- 
ican Psychologist, 9: 560, September, 1954. 
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most accurately were shown to be the 
more original, more complex, and more 
spontaneous subjects on several other 
tests. They gave evidence of greater ego 
strength and independence, while those 
who were most influenced by the dis- 
torting frame of reference showed a 
greater tendency to be involved with and 
oriented toward others, desiring related- 
ness with them. 

In the test of the perception of the 
vertical under a distorting visual frame 
of reference, as in the case of all our 
tests, we have an opportunity to discover 
the way in which high and low scorers 
are differentially perceived by profes- 
sional psychologists, by examining our 
adjective and Q-sort descriptions of the 
two groups. A survey of the Q-items 
which statistically differentiate (at better 
than the 5 per cent level of confidence) 
the 20 subjects with the smallest dis- 
placements from the 20 subjects with the 
largest displacements confirms and ex- 
tends the picture which is obtained from 
an examination of the test correlates of 
high and low scores. 


Q-ITEMS MORE DESCRIPTIVE OF THOSE WITH 
LARGE DISPLACEMENTS 


Would become confused, disorganized, 
and unadaptive under stress 


Undercontrols his impulses; acts with in- 
sufficient thinking and deliberation; un- 
able to delay gratification 


Is gregarious; prefers interpersonal and 
group situations to intrapersonal circum- 
stances; seeks relatedness to others 
Is pedantic and fussy about minor things 
Emphasizes oral pleasure; self-indulgent 
Is concerned with making a good im- 
pression. 

Q-ITEMS MORE DESCRIPTIVE OF THOSE WITH 

SMALL DISPLACEMENTS 

Is an effective leader 


Manipulates people as a means to achiev- 
ing personal ends; opportunistic 


Takes an ascendant role in his relations 
with others 

Highly values intellectual activity 

Is masculine in his style and manner of 
behavior 


Is self-reliant; independent in judgment; 
able to think for himself sais 


Is cold and distant in his relationship 
with others 

Is concerned with philosophical problems 
Is unaware of his social stimulus value. 


The patterns are clear. Subjects who 
are more influenced by, which is to say 
thrown off balance by, a distorting visual 
field are more likely to reveal themselves 
as weak, dependent, susceptible to stress, 
and overly concerned with others. Con- 
versely, subjects who are little influenced 
by the tilted frame are more likely to 
appear in assessment as intelligent and 
analytical, capable of insightful reorgani- 
zation, cognitively rather than socially 
oriented, spontaneous, independent, and 
self-contained. 

From such findings as these, and from 
similar results with other techniques of 
this kind, we are encouraged to believe 
that we shall eventually be able to tap 
and to measure complex functions of 
personality with relatively simple tests 
of perceptual and cognitive processes, 
for it is clear that such processes, rather 
than being purely perceptual or cogni- 
tive in character, are vitally embedded 
in the total complex of personality and 
can be utilized to reveal significant as- 
pects and dimensions of it. 


A TECHNIQUE DESCRIBED 


As an example of another kind of pro- 
cedure with which we have worked in 
our assessment studies I shall describe a 
quasi group-interaction technique or sit- 
uational test designed to study the per- 
sonality correlates of cooperation. 
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It is necessary in such experimentation 
to create a group situation in which the 
pressures to cooperation are kept con- 
stant for all individuals so that differ- 
ences in speed and degree of cooperating 
can be clearly related to personality var- 
iables rather than to factors in the group 
situation. 

To this end a situational test devel- 
oped by Crutchfield presents to a group 
of five subjects what appears to be a 
genuine group-interaction problem re- 
quiring the cooperation of all, but is, in 
fact, a situation completely controlled by 
the experimenter.® 

The task is a group bingo game. The 
subjects sit in chairs facing outward 
around a circle approximately 16 feet in 
diameter. A screen prevents each subject 
from seeing any bingo other than his own. 
Each is presented with a bingo card and 
a supply of numbered counters. The 
group goal is for all subjects to achieve 
bingos by distributing the numbered 
counters among themselves; but all re- 
quests for counters and all exchanges of 
them are made through the experimenter 
who, moving from subject to subject, 
acts as an intermediary. 

The experimenter carries a tray on 
which subjects can indicate their request 
for that numbered counter which they 
may desire on any trial and from which 
numbered counters, ostensibly placed 
there by subjects in response to requests 
from other — can be taken if de- 
sired. 

Actually, the numbered counters 
which are indicated as requested as well 
as the numbered counters which are 
available are manipulated, without the 
subjects’ knowledge, so that on each 


®R. S. Crutchfield, “Assessment of Persons 
Through a Quasi Group-Interaction Tech- 
nique,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, 46: 577-88, October, 1951. 


round every subject is presented with 
exactly the same situation. 

By manipulation it is arranged that on 
the sixth round every subject achieves a 
bingo, but none knows that the others 
have. On the next round each subject is 
put in a conflict situation which is identi- 
cal for all. He is asked to give up one of 
his essential numbers, which presumably 
some other member of the group needs in 
order to complete his bingo. He may 
yield to this request or ignore it. If he ig- 
nores it, the request is presented on every 
successive trial until he finally yields, or, 
if he never yields, until the experiment is 
over. 

The conflict is obvious: on the one 
hand the subject wishes to maintain his 
own bingo, for with it he has accom- 
plished his part of the group task; on the 
other hand, he feels obligation to aid 
other group members in achieving their 
bingos, without which the group task is 
unsolved. But the situation is complicated 
by the fact that the subject cannot be 
certain that by yielding to the request 
the problem will indeed be solved, or that 
by refusing to yield the solution will be 
blocked. 

This artificially created conflict situa- 
tion reproduces very neatly the dynamics 
of real-life situations of group coopera- 
tion, which typically involve conflicting 
pressures on the individual. 

A subject’s score in this situation cor- 
responds to the number of times the re- 
quest for a numbered counter is made be- 
fore he yields. Scores range from 1 to 
10, the tenth request being the last that 
is made. Those who have not given up 
the requested counter by the tenth trial 
are scored as “never yielded.” 

There are large individual differences. 
In one rather typical group of adult sub- 
jects, all of whom held positions of con- 
siderable responsibility, one-sixth yielded 
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on the first request, but one-quarter never 
yielded within the allotted ten trials. The 
rest fell in between these extremes, with 
a piling-up of yielding on early rather 
than on late requests. 

Our findings with this procedure have 
been confirmed with many groups. 
Those who respond immediately to the 
request tend to be impulsive, hasty, so- 
cial and outgoing, undercontrolled, and 
generally fluid in personality. Those who 
yield slowly, or not at all, tend to be ex- 
cessively deliberate, asocial and with- 
drawn, overcontrolled, and generally 
rigid and inflexible in personality. Indeed, 
all of our investigations with this tech- 
nique indicate that the optimal perform- 
ance in this situation is to cooperate nei- 
ther too quickly nor too slowly but “to 
strike a proper balance between the tend- 
ency to defer too readily to the demands 
of others and the tendency to be stub- 
bornly resistant in the face of group re- 
quirements.” 

Here we have found, as with many 
other measures, that the best perform- 
ance and the most desirable traits are not 
associated with either the extremely high 
or the extremely low scores on an inven- 
tory or in a test situation, but with some 
range of intermediate scores. Where such 
curvilinearity of relationship does exist, 
any attempt to predict performance in a 
criterion situation by computing the usual 
product-moment correlation between test 
score and performance rating is bound to 
fail. The lack of recognition of this fact 
has, in my judgment, contributed to the 
dismal showing of so many selection and 
placement programs. 


7™R. S. Crutchfield and D. G. Woodworth, 
“Effective Functioning of Officer Personnel in 
a Quasi Group-Interaction Situation.” Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, Institute of Per- 
sonality Assessment and Research, Research 
Bulletin, 1954, p. 6. 


DIMENSIONS OF PERSONAL 
EFFECTIVENESS 


Turning to a consideratioa of some 
substantive findings in our assessment 
programs, I would first note that to ask, 
What are the characteristics of the effec- 
tive person? is to raise too general a 
question. More specific questions must be 
asked: Effective in what way? Effective 
for what? Effective in what field or pro- 
fession? 

Oversimplifying what is clearly a tre- 
mendously complicated set of relation- 
ships, we have as a first approximation 
conceived of two variables as centrally 
determinative of effective functioning: 
(a) emotional stability or personal sound- 
ness, and (b) originality or creativity of 
thought and action. 


DETERMINANTS OF PERSONAL 
SOUNDNESS 


Let us look first at the factors which 
distinguish those high on personal sound- 
ness from those low on this dimension as 
summarized by Barron.§ Seven main find- 
ings emerge. 


1. Health of the subject during child- 
hood. To a striking degree the emotionally 
sound subjects had been healthy in child- 
hood. Their parents were also reported as 
having excellent health. Subjects low in 
personal soundness revealed a greater fre- 

uency of childhood illnesses and accidents. 

arron concludes that “to a certain extent 
unsoundness in adulthood seems the conse- 
quence of tragic circumstance in child- 
hood.”® 

2. Integrity and stability of the home. 
The life histories of the Highs tended to 
be characterized by the continuing presence 


8Frank Barron, Personal Soundness in Uni- 
versity Graduate Students: An Experimental 
Study of Young Men in the Sciences and Pro- 
fessions. University of California Publications 
in Personality Assessment and Research, No. 1. 
(Berkeley, California: University of California 
Press, 1954). 

Ibid., p. 23. 
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of both parents with the children in the 
home during the subject’s childhood. The 
Lows more often had had homes broken 
by divorce, death, or illness, or by the ab- 
sence of the father for long periods of 
time. The Highs tended to come from eco- 
nomically secure homes and from stable 
communities. The emotional, social, and 
physical integrity of the family in the case 
of the Highs appears to have provided 
them with “the psychological basis for the 
creation of the most important inner cer- 
tainty: that both the world and oneself are 
stable and worthy of trust.” 1° 

3. Imagery of the father as a respected, 
successful person. The Highs almost always 
described their fathers as having been re- 
spected citizens and persons in all ways 
worthy of emulation. The fathers of the 
Lows were more often described as failures 
or not described at all, since they were un- 
known to the subjects. It appears that the 
Highs “had throughout their childhood the 
continuing presence of a model on which 
they out base their own conception of 
potent masculinity,” while the Lows were 
‘unable to take over the adult masculine 
role largely because no image of it existed 
for them to emulate.” 

4. Affection and close attention from the 
mother. Mothers of the Highs appear to 
have been loving and solicitous of their 
sons, closely controlling them at home 
when they were young. Mothers of the 
Lows appear, as described by them, to have 
been seductive, demanding, and overpro- 
tective. In the lives of the Lows the mother 
had been the dominant parent; in the case 
of the Highs the strength of the father 
appears to have been most determinative. 
In the interview the Highs often described 
incidents in which they had rather strik- 
ingly emerged from dependence on the 
mother. Lows, on the other hand, more 
often appeared to be still dependent to a 
considerable degree upon the mother. 

5. Presence of other siblings and positive 
relations with them. Highs tended to have 
more siblings and to report more friendly 
relationships with them that did the Lows. 
It would a that, as Barron has con- 
cluded, “the family is a community in 


10 Loc. cit. 
11 [bid., pp. 23-24. 


microcosm, and fullest — 9 in the 
larger community in later life should be 
facilitated by richness of interpersonal ex- 
perience and flexibility in role-taking deter- 
mined in large part by the roles available 
in the family circle.” 1? 

6. Athleticism and competitive play. The 
Highs were more inclined to be athletic 
and to enjoy participation in competitive 
sports. The Lows were less athletic and less 
interested in competition. In general, the 
Highs were more robust and vigorous, 
more physically courageous and character- 
ized by greater stamina than were the 
Lows. 

7. Sexual expression. Both Highs and 
Lows among the Ph.D. candidates had 
come to sexual expression somewhat later 
than the subjects in other groups we have 
studied. At the time we saw them, the 
Highs more often than the Lows were 
either married or had maintained for at 
least a year a steady, intimate sexual rela- 
tionship with one woman. “In general,” 
Barron concludes, “the Highs were charac- 
terized either by mature, easily achieved 
masculinity or by a solution in which femi- 
ninity was sublimated and masculine sex 
drives were satisfied in a stable marria 
marked by close dependency on the wife; 
the Lows were characterized either by man- 
neristic femininity—resulting either in 
homosexual relations or minimal sexual 
‘outlet’— or by a ‘masculinity’ which pro- 
tested too much.” 18 


These are general trends. They de- 
serve emphasis. Yet we must not over- 
look the exceptions to them, and it must 
especially be stressed that in this study 
the final conclusion was that personal 
soundness is not an absence of problems 
but a way of reacting to them. 


LIFE HISTORY OF CREATIVE 
SUBJECTS 


A quite different picture of the early 
life history appears when we examine the 
reports of highly original and creative 
persons. In one group of subjects an item 
12 [bid., p. 25. 

18 [bid., p. 26. 
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analysis of the questionnaire responses of 
those who scored higher on a composite 
index of originality revealed that they 
tended to answer Yes to the item, “As a 
child, my home life was not as happy as 
that of most others,” and to say No to 
the statements, “My father was a good 
man,” “I love my mother,” “As a child 
I was able to go to my parents with my 
problems,” and “My home life was al- 
ways happy.” 

A glance at the life history interview 
protocols for several of our samples of 
highly creative subjects reveals that cer- 
tainly not all of them had the kind of 
happy family situation and favorable life 
circumstances so generally thought to be 
conducive to sound psychological devel- 
opment. Some endured the most brutal 
treatment at the hands of sadistic fathers. 
These, to be sure, constitute the minority, 
but they appear today no less creative 
than those whose fathers offered them 
quite satisfactory male figures with whom 
easy identification could be made. There 
is, however, some evidence that those 
who were harshly treated in childhood 
have not been so effective or so success- 
ful in their professions as those who were 
more gently treated; and there is more 
than a hint that these subjects have had 
some difficulty in assuming an aggres- 
sive professional role because, through 
fear of their fathers, their feminine iden- 
tifications were emphasized. 

It must be stressed that we are here 
dependent upon the self-reports of our 
subjects. Those of superior emotional sta- 
bility tend to report happy early life cir- 
cumstances, while those outstanding in 
originality and creativity more often de- 
scribe a less harmonious and happy at- 
mosphere within the family circle. We 
know nothing with certainty about the 
true state of affairs for either group. In 
reality the family situations of the two 


groups may have been indistinguishable. 
The differences may have resided only in 
their perceptions and memories of child- 
hood experiences, and yet it is difficult to 
think that this alone explains the differ- 
ences in self-report of the more emotion- 
ally stable and the more original and cre- 
ative. 

If, as there is some reason to believe, 
our more creative subjects have overcome 
adversities and in some instances even 
profited from then, what, we may ask, 
are some of the factors determining such 
favorable outcomes? 


BRIEFCASE SYNDROME OF 
CREATIVITY 


One of the most striking observations 
we have made is that the creative per- 
son seldom fits the layman’s stereotype 
of him. In our experience he is not the 
emotionally unstable, sloppy, loose- 
jointed Bohemian. More often it is the 
unoriginal and uncreative person who 
appears to be artistic, clever, emotional, 
whereas we discover ourselves using such 
adjectives as deliberate, reserved, indus- 
trious, and thorough to describe truly 
original and creative persons. Among 
ourselves we have jokingly described this 
cluster of traits characteristic of the cre- 
ative person as “the briefcase syndrome 
of creativity”—closer, if you will, to the 
notion of professional responsibility than 
to the Greenwich Village Bohemian or 
the North Beach Beatnik. 

The truly creative individual has an 
image of himself as a responsible person 
and a sense of destiny about himself as a 
human being. This includes a degree of 
resoluteness and almost inevitably a meas- 
ure of egotism. But over and above these 
there is a belief in the foregone certainty 
of the worth and validity of one’s creative 
efforts. This is not to say that our crea- 
tive subjects have been spared periods of 
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frustration and depression when blocked 
in their creative striving, but only that 
overriding these moods has been an un- 
questioning commitment to their crea- 
tive endeavor. 


SOME QUALITIES RELATED 
TO CREATIVITY 


Closely related to the above observa- 
tion is our finding that although both in- 
troverts and extraverts are to be found 
among creative persons, they tend as in- 
dividuals to be self-assertive and domi- 
nant and possessed of a high level of en- 
ergy. Whether persons recognized as 
highly creative would show such ener- 
getic assertion and dominance in all so- 
cieties we cannot say, but in mid-twenti- 
eth century in the United States they do. 
If such assertiveness is not a prerequisite 
for their creativeness, it would appear to 
be at least necessary if their creativity is 
to merit recognition and acclaim. But 
what is most important for their creative 
accomplishments is the persistent high 
level of energy with which they work. 
And this seems possible because their 
work is also their play. They do not need 
to retreat from work to be refreshed, but 
find refreshment and recreation for 
themselves in it. 

Our creative subjects are in the main 
well above average in intelligence. Their 
brains have an unusual capacity to record 
and retain and have readily available the 
experiences of their life histories. The 
intelligent person is more discerning 
(more observant in a differentiated fash- 
ion), more alert (can concentrate atten- 
tion readily and shift it appropriately), 
and more fluent in scanning thoughts and 
producing those which meet some prob- 
lem-solving criterion. Such a person will 
generally have more information (in the 
most general sense of the term) at his 
command. Furthermore, items of infor- 
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mation which he possesses may more 
readily enter into combinations among 
themselves, and the number of possible 
combinations is increased for such a per- 
son because of the greater information 
and the greater fluency of combination. 
Since true creativity is defined by the 
adaptiveness of a response as well as its 
unusualness, it is apparent that intelli- 
gence alone will tend to produce greater 
creativity. The more combinations that 
are formed, the more likely it is that 
some of them will be creative. 

But intelligence alone does not make 
for creativity, especially in the arts. Some 
of our most creative subjects score lower 
on measures of intelligence than do less 
creative ones. What seems to characterize 
the more artistically creative person is a 
relative absence of repression and sup- 
pression as mechanisms for the control 
of impulses and images. Repression oper- 
ates against creativity regardless of how 
intelligent a person may be because it 
makes unavailable to the individual large 
aspects of his own experience, particu- 
larly the life of impulse and experience 
which gets assimilated to the symbols of 
aggression and sexuality. Dissociated 
items of experience cannot combine with 
one another; there are barriers to commu- 
nication among different systems of ex- 
perience. The creative person, who does 
not characteristically suppress or repress, 
but rather expresses, has his own uncon- 
scious more available to him and thus has 
fuller access to his own experience. Fur- 
thermore, because the unconscious op- 
erates more by symbols than by logic, 
the creative person is more open to the 
perception of complex equivalences in 
experience, facility in poetic metaphor 
being one consequence of the creative 
person’s greater openness to his own 
depths. 

We have discovered that our creative 
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subjects have interests and hobbies in 
common with individuals in certain pro- 
fessions and quite unlike those of per- 
sons in other fields of endeavor (these 
being interests and hobbies unrelated to 
the field of work). For example, creative 
subjects in a wide range of fields share 
common interests with such professional 
people as architects, authors, journalists, 
and psychologists but have interests 
rather unlike those of office men, pur- 
chasing agents, and bankers, and under- 
standably enough, quite unlike those of 
policemen and morticians. 

These patterns of interests and hobbies 
suggest that original and creative persons 
are less interested in small detail, in facts 
as such, and more concerned with their 
meanings and implications, possessed of 
greater cognitive flexibility, and charac- 
terized by verbal skills and interests in 
as well as accuracy in communication 
with others. 

Invariably we find our creative sub- 
jects entertaining both theoretical and 
aesthetic values, although for many peo- 
ple, perhaps most, there is some incom- 
patibility and conflict between a cogni- 
tive and rational concern with truth and 
an emotional concern with form and 
beauty. When there is conflict it would 
appear that the creative individual has the 
capacity to tolerate the tension created 
in him by strong opposing values, and 
in his life and work he effects some rec- 
onciliation of them. 

In the realm of sexual identifications 
and interests, our creative male subjects 
appear to give more expression to the 
feminine side of their nature than do less 
creative persons. On a number of tests of 
masculinity—femininity, they score rela- 
tively high on femininity, and this de- 
spite the fact that, as a group, they do 
not present an effeminate appearance or 
make frequent reference to homosexual 


interests or experiences in their life his- 
tories. In assessment they appear to be 
quite masculine, though at the same time 
showing an openness to their own feel- 
ings and emotions, an understanding self- 
awareness, and wide-ranging interests in- 
cluding many which in our society are 
thought of as feminine. 

If one were to cast this into Jungian 
terms one would say that these creative 
persons are not so completely identified 
with their masculine persona roles as to 
blind themselves to or deny expression to 
the more feminine traits of the anima. 
For some, the balance between masculine 
and feminine traits, interests, and identi- 
fications is a precarious one, and for sev- 
eral it would appear that their present 
reconciliation of these opposites of their 
nature has been barely achieved and only 
after considerable psychic stress and tur- 
moil. 

This openness to experience, this wide 
perceptiveness appears, however, to be 
more characteristic of those with artistic 
creativity than of those with scientific 
creativity. If, grossly oversimplifying 
psychological functioning, one were to 
say that whenever a person uses his mind 
for any purpose he performs either an 
act of perception (he becomes aware of 
something) or an act of judging (he 
comes to a conclusion about something), 
thei we might interpret our findings as 
follows: our artistic creative subjects are 
predominantly perceptive, while our sci- 
entific creative subjects tend to be more 
evaluative and judgmental in their orien- 
tation to life. 

In his perceptions, both of the outer 
world and of his inner experience, a per- 
son may tend to focus upon what is pre- 
sented to his senses—the facts as they are 
—or he may focus upon their deeper 
meanings and possibilities. Now there is 
no doubt that we would expect creative 
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persons not to be stimulus- and object- 
bound in their perceptions but ever alert 
to the as-yet-not-realized, and that is pre- 
cisely what we find to be true of all our 
creative groups. 

The Jungian distinction between intro- 
version and extraversion is well known: 
the extravert’s primary interests lie in the 
outer world of people and things, while 
the introvert’s primary interests lie in the 
inner world of concepts and ideas. 

It will come as no surprise, I believe, 
that the majority of our creative subjects 
are introverts: 80 per cent of the female 
mathematicians, 68 per cent of the archi- 
tects, 65 per cent of the writers, and 60 
per cent of the research scientists whom 
we have tested are introverts. 

Settling upon their life careers came 
early for some of our creative subjects, 
one of whom at the age of four had de- 
cided he wanted to be an architect. 
Others were slow in coming to a profes- 
sional identity, not deciding until several 
years past college upon a professional ca- 
reer. In the case of several of these, the 
choice of a life profession was made the 
more difficult by the fact that they pos- 
sessed so many skills and interests, pro- 
viding them with the possibility of many 
quite different careers. 

The independence in thought and ac- 
tion which all our creative subjects have 
tended to show is well illustrated, for ex- 
ample, by the architects’ reports upon 
their college careers. 

Academically they did quite well, av- 
eraging about a B. In work and courses 
which caught their interest they could 
turn in an A performance, but in courses 
that failed to strike their imagination, 


they were quite willing to do no work 
at all. In general, their attitude in college 
appears to have been one of profound 
skepticism. They were unwilling to ac- 
cept anything on the mere say-so of their 
instructors. Nothing was to be accepted 
on faith or because it had behind it the 
voice of authority. Such matters might 
be accepted, but only after the student on 
his own had demonstrated to himself their 
validity. In a sense they were rebellious, 
but they did not run counter to the stand- 
ards out of sheer rebelliousness. Rather, 
they were spirited in their disagreement, 
and one gets the impression that they 
learned most from those who were not 
easy with them. But clearly many of the 
architects as students were not easy to 
take. One of the most rebellious, but, as 
it turned out, one of the most promising, 
was advised by the dean of his school to 
quit because he had no talent, and an- 
other, failed in his design dissertation 
which attacked the stylism of the faculty, 
ended up by taking his degree in the art 
department. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize what at this stage of 
our researches strikes me most forcibly 
about the creative persons whom we have 
assessed, it is th: ir openness to experience, 
and the fact that they, more than most, 
are struggling with the opposites in their 
nature, striving ever for a more effective 
reconciliation of them, and seeking to 
tolerate and to bind increasingly large 
quantities of tension as they strive for a 
creative solution to ever more difficult 
problems which are not set for them but 
which they set for themselves. 


. 


Tomorrow’s Good Life 


SEBASTIAN DE GRAZIA* 
Twentieth Century Fund 


“Never before have so many Americans 
had so much time to call their own.” We 
have all heard this, or something like it. 
We have also been told, ‘““Now we stand 
on the threshold of an age that will bring 
leisure to all of us, more leisure than all 
the aristocracies of history, all the pa- 
trons of art, all the captains of industry 
and kings of enterprise ever had at their 
disposal.” If we have not heard precisely 
this we have probably heard enough 
things like it, I should guess, that the idea 
has got across to us. 

Are statements like these true? Or are 
they part of an American myth, or 
merely exuberant exaggerations in the 
Johnny Inkslinger style? 

The first of the statements applies to 
today, the second to tomorrow. On the 
face of things there seems to be no rea- 
son for doubting them. In 1850 the work 
week was seventy hours long; in 1950 
it was just under forty. But the picture 
of the 1850’s that comes down to us 
from books and grandparents is one of 
life with a far more leisurely tempo, 
while today many people don’t seem to 
be enjoying their weekly lump of thirty 

* Dr. de Grazia is author of The Political Com- 
munity (University of Chicago Press) and Er- 
rors of Psychotherapy (Doubleday). He has 
taught at the University of Chicago and, most 
recently, at Princeton University. He and 
August Heckscher, Director of the Twentieth 


Century Fund, are research directors of the 
Fund’s study of Time, Work, and Leisure. 
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clean crisp new hours. They seem har- 
ried, pushed and pulled, bounced off one 
thing onto another. If you ask them 
about leisure they reply with a hollow 
laugh or a sneer, What leisure? 

Perhaps what I have to say will help 
you understand the hollow laughter of 
tomorrow. Figures don’t lie, we are told, 
and the figures being what they are, we 
should be wallowing in leisure. I should 
have said not “leisure” but “free time.” 
They are not the same. Both are impor- 
tant but tricky terms and bear careful 
watching. “Never before have Ameri- 
cans had so much time they can call their 
own.” This is obviously what is meant 
by free time, and it is calculated by 
counting the hours left over from the 
job and sleep. One of the earliest slogans 
of the shorter hours movement in the 
United States ran, Eight hours for sleep, 
eight hours for work, eight hours for 
all the rest. Free time is the “eight hours 
for all the rest.” Evidently at one time 
in the United States at least some work- 
ers didn’t have the “eight hours for all 
the rest.”” The steel workers in Andrew 
Carnegie’s day worked on twelve hour 
shifts seven days a week. 

Now there is no doubt that the amount 
of time that has to be put in on the job 
has been decreasing. What happens in 
the calculation is this: for every hour 
of physical presence on the job that is 
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subtracted, you add one hour to free 
time. If the work week is ten hours 
leaner than in 1920, it means that free 
time is ten hours fatter. From some time 
early in the 1950’s the figure given for 
the average working week in the United 
States has been thirty-nine to forty 
hours. The Twentieth Century Fund has 
quoted this figure, too. The gain in free 
time over the past fifty to one hundred 
years thus seems enormous. A closer look 
at the figure, though, reveals that some- 
one somewhere along the line has slipped 
something over on us. 

In its present study of leisure, the 
Twentieth Century Fund decided that 
such figures deserved scrutiny. It found 
that usually whoever has been doing the 
quoting—and let him whose house is not 
made of glass throw the first stone—has 
been using a figure that includes part- 
time workers. They may have all the rest 
of their time free—the old lady who sits 
ten hours a week with babies, or the 
younger one who makes her Christmas 
money clerking over the holidays, or the 
student who works three hours a day 
checking out library books—but they 
are not the ones we have in mind when 
we talk of the declining work week. We 
are talking about the full-time worker’s 
job, the kind of job that nearly all men in 
this country hold down, and when we 
add up their hours (regular and over- 
time) they come not to thirty-nine or 
forty but to forty-six or forty-seven. 
That is, the American worker puts in an 
average of nearly eight hours a day six 
days a week. How this statistical switch 
ever got past honest statisticians is not 
hard to explain. A myth, I might point 
out, is not a lie. It is something almost 
everyone wants to believe in. In believing 
it they sometimes embrace a cold figure 
too warmly. The statisticians concerned 
with measuring the length of the work 


week were seeking a figure which when 
multiplied by average employment would 
yield total man hours worked which, in 
turn, when multiplied by estimated out- 
put per man hour would yield an esti- 
mate of our gross national product. For 
their purpose the average work week 
reflecting the hours of all employed per- 
sons—full-time and part-time workers, 
men and women—is the appropriate sta- 
tistic. For measuring the amount of time 
on the job and the amount of time away 
from the job in the context of an ex- 
amination of free time, however, an en- 
tirely different statistical measure is nec- 

. The more appropriate figure is 
the length of the work week of the av- 
erage American male who works full 
time—that is, at least thirty-five hours a 
week. Many persons, concerned over the 
softening of the pioneer fiber, may be 
pleased to learn that this individual 
works nearly forty-eight hours a week. 

The news affects the good life of to- 
morrow too. In any revised projection 
of the trend it will be clear that the 
rate of the decline of the work week is 
slower than has been thought. The de- 
cline from 1948 to 1957 under the old 
basis was about 6 per cent; on the basis 
of full-time workers alone the decline is 
about 3 per cent. Between the ages of 
twenty-five and fifty-five, that is, after 
school age and before retiring age, nearly 
95 per cent of all males work and about 
35 per cent of all females. Labor force 
participation rates for these ages have 
never been so high, so that it could just 
as well be said, “Never before have so 
many Americans had so little time to call 
their own.” 

Besides clutching to our bosom the 
pretty statistic, we have made other mis- 
takes. As I said, we calculate free time 
by the decline in the work week. This 
is a strange way to keep books. It would 
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be like counting each year that medical 
science snatches from death not just as 
another year of life but as a year of 
happiness. Death is so much feared that 
the mere sparing of life is regarded as 
beatitude. And work, it seems, is so op- 
pressive that any time saved from it is 
regarded as freedom. The figures here 
too work out comfortably for those who 
wish to see or portray the United States 
as a lush playground. But before they 
can, two assumptions need clearing up. 

The first is that a job is a job and 
any hour on one in 1950 is equal to any 
other hour on one in 1850; this in spite 
of the fact that we know what assembly 
lines mean in terms of the intensity of 
work. There are machines—such as an 
automobile or a lathe—that give the in- 
dividual a sense of freedom or power. 
He is stronger when he is operating 
them, and when he does not want them 
any more he can shut off the motor, flip 
the switch. There are other machines, 
pacing machines, to whose tempo you 
must race, and they turn off and on with 
an impersonal someone else’s flick of the 
switch or with the movement of the 
clock. The latter are the kinds of ma- 
chines that give an industrial system its 
character. We call our age an industrial 
age as distinct from other commercial 
ages because of the conceptual domi- 
nance of such machines. The part about 
them that interests us here is that after 
eight hours with these machines or the 
synchronized kind of life they impose 
on the rest of the workaday world a man 
is more tired than after eight hours of 
work in a nonindustrial age. Because of 
these eight hours, modern man _ needs 
more of his twenty-four for rest or rec- 
reation of a not too taxing sort. 

The second big assumption goes fur- 
ther. It assumes not only that an hour of 
work in one decade or century is equal 


to that in another but also that over these 
spans certain aspects of outside work 
have retained an essentially similar char- 
acter. Take, to start with, the distance 
from work. With the urbanization of the 
country the journey to work has in- 
creased for almost all classes of workers. 
Another factor is that the cost of labor 
fluctuates, but at present touches an all- 
time high. So does the proportion of 
home owners. The result is an enormous 
increase in do-it-yourself activities—the 
plumbing, wiring, carpentry, painting, 
landscaping (to put it euphemistically) 
that the man of the house assumes hero- 
ically. Do-it-yourself work also extends 
to other parts of life—to shopping, for 
example. The customer has to learn how 
the supermarkets classify produce—meat, 
dairy products, groceries, and so forth— 
and then not only find the desired goods 
but sort them out properly for the 
checker, who used to wait on the cus- 
tomer but now merely corrects his sort- 
ing! Nowadays the customer is not 
always right. Call it self-service or do- 
the-work-yourself, it all takes a lot more 
time and effort than having the grocer 
wait on you or the grocer’s boy deliver 
your order on receipt of a note or a call. 
The greatly increased migratory mo- 
bility of Americans also steals away 
time. It exists on a scale undreamed of 
in 1850. The average person in the 
United States travels about 10,000 miles 
a year. In addition, each year one of 
every four families moves to take up new 
residence in a different state of the 
Union. The reason for the move is al- 
most always a new job, so that it is part 
of what the economists call the mobility 
of labor. A heavy loss of time goes with 
getting settled and husband and family 
becoming adapted to the new locale. 
Lastly, I can mention a factor of even 
greater importance. It can also serve as 
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an example of how statistics can be de- 
ceptive. Assume that a man works a 
forty-eight-hour week and it is short- 
ened to forty. The result is chalked up 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics as a 
gain for the shorter work week. Suppose 
now that his wife, like one out of every 
three American women, decides to take 
a job and finds one which keeps her em- 
ployed thirty-five hours a week. That 
change also appears in official tallies as 
a gain for the short work week. Before 
there were none, now there are two with 
short work weeks and lots of free time. 
How is this paradox resolved? Simply 
enough by the men sharing in the house- 
work, The husband finishes up at fac- 
tory or office and pitches in with shop- 
ping or cooking or housekeeping or 
tending to the children, giving them 
their baths and putting them to bed. 

If we add up all these factors which 
did not exist in 1850 but do exist today— 
work intensity, migration, journey to 
work, moonlighting (that is, multiple 
job-holding), women working—all fac- 
tors that take away time while off the 
job and yet are related to the job—the 
difference between 1850 and 1960 goes 
down to a few hours. These factors 
must be recalled when we are told in 
1970 how much more free time we have. 

At the very least it all raises a ques- 
tion. Why should free time be calcu- 
lated this way? Instead of considering 
it the opposite of time on the job why 
don’t we first decide what it is and then 
add it up? When you ask Americans 
why they would like a few hours, a half- 
day, a day’s more free time, typical an- 
swers are that they could then get the 
shopping done or take the children to 
the dentist or replace that worn-out 
weather-stripping on the back door. We 
mention such unfree things because we 
don’t know what free time is. As long as 


we consider it time off the job, we are 
on safe ground (although I fail to see 
why the job should be so discriminated 
against; only it is considered unfree). 
We can go on thinking we have lots of 
free time and wondering why we do not. 
Perhaps this makes each person feel vir- 
tuous: he believes all his fellow Ameri- 
cans are having a gay old snap of it while 
he works like a dog and never has a mo- 
ment’s free time. 

If I have said enough to make you 
wonder whether Americans really have 
more free time than they have ever had, 
let’s pass to the second statement—that 
we stand on the threshold of having 
more time than all the aristocracies of 
history and so on ever had at their dis- 
posal. This sweeping assertion takes us 
beyond our borders, putting itself on 
even shakier ground than the first asser- 
tion. In the Middle Ages, a period of 
great darkness but one penetrated by 
deep shafts of light, the calendar varied 
from place to place but an ordinary 
number of holidays during the year 
seems to have been about 115, to which 
the inviolable 52 Sundays must be added 
making a total of 167 days, or more than 
three days a week. Converted to a week 
with work days twelve hours long, 
longer even than in the frontier days of 
1850, the hours add up to 45.6 a week, at 
a tempo closer to that of the 1850’s than 
to the present. And we are talking about 
peasants, not aristocrats. We suppose 
that the free time of nobles, kings, and 
patrons was of a different order. 

Do we stand on the threshold of any 
real change? What will the morrow 
bring? First let’s fix what tomorrow we 
are talking about. I should like to be 
practical and put it within our (and in 
particular your) reach. Let us say ten 
or twenty years from now is the tomor- 
row we mean. Will free time greatly in- 
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crease? Possibly, though probably not 
much. If not, why not? Before we tackle 
that question let’s ask whether the way 
people spend their free time will change. 

At present Americans’ use of free time 
includes: watching television; listening 
to the radio; listening to records; read- 
ing newspapers, magazines, books; work- 
around yard or in garden; pleasure driv- 
ing; going to meetings or organizational 
activities; attending leeturcs or adult 
school; going out to dinner; going to the 
theater, concerts, opera, movies; parti- 
cipating in sports (bowling, riding, 
skating, fishing, swimming, golf); sight- 
seeing; singing, playing musical instru- 
ments, dancing; going to government 
parks and amusement parks; attending 
sports events; placing pari-mutuel bets; 
spending time at the drugstore; playing 
cards; engaging in special hobbies (pho- 
tography, stamp collecting); keeping 
pets; playing slot machines. 

Do these activities consti‘ ute the good 
life? Perhaps you would say yes they do. 
Whether you say yes or no, you may 
want to see what tomorrow will bring. 

Even though we look ten or twenty 
vears ahead we still cannot see too far 
into the future. War and total destruc- 
tion may come; the military situation 
may be eased up or stretched even 
tauter. Population may increase, but not 
so as to put its full geometric weight on 
our back. These two gigantic problems 
have been affecting us for a number of 
years and their influence will continue. 
If war comes, we shall either be dead or 
be living in a hell underground or under- 
water; if it does not, perhaps we shall be 
proceeding more or less as we are. 
Only the last possibility is pertinent to 
the present discussion. The continued 
growth of population will put greater 
pressure on space. Living space has been 
growing smaller since the enclosure 


movement in England; these ten or 
twenty years will not reverse the trend. 

Let us turn for a moment to some of 
the things that are usually mentioned in 
connection with the good life of the 
future. You know as well as I do what 
the books and magazines are full of— 
stories and articles about helicopters, 
video tapes, automated highways, elec- 
tronic cookers and purifiers, new foods, 
new materials, fabrics, and substances, 
further mechanization of the house, 
space flights, ultrasonic appliances. Will 
these things change the way people 
spend their time? Undoubtedly. Riding 
in a helicopter is different from riding in 
a car, Traveling toward outer space is 
different from brushing across the face 
of earth. But what about the good life; 
will they bring more of it? 

If you believe that none of them have 
much to do with the good life, you may 
look at the helicopter with suspicion. 
Today it can skim over the ugly, choked 
traffic of cities, soar above the smoke 
and blight to drop on isolated beaches 
or to picnic on secluded hillsides. When 
and if it becomes a mass market it will 
itself blacken the sky, litter the clouds, 
pollute the air, and choke on its own 
traffic. The secluded spots will be trans- 
formed into heliports lined with row 
upon row of parked ’copters and other 
flying machines. Or you may look upon 
the prospect of low- -priced video tapes 
as interesting. Fach person can have a 
library of them as he has of books. If 
he feels in the mood to enjoy a favorite 
play instead of reading a book, he has 
only to put the video tape on his ma- 
chine. Carrying on this analogy between 
books and moving pictures (there are 
real points of difference), just as today 
a few people go to the good films and 
plays while many others ‘absorb the bad 
ones, so tomorrow a few will have excel- 
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lent tape libraries, while the majority 
will have large miscellaneous collections 
of whodunits, musicals, soap operas, 
westerns, and the like which will cost less 
because they have a wider market. 
The kinds of activities may change 
greatly; the standards guiding them can 
change but little, even though the 
amount of time available to spend on 
free-time activities increases greatly. In- 
deed the reasons blocking a great in- 
crease of free time are related to those 
blocking a change in standards of choice. 
Theoretically there is little to stop a man 
today from cutting down on his work- 
ing time but he goes on working. He 
hogs overtime, he moonlights, he lets his 
wife go to work—because they “need 
things.” The kind of things they “need” 
are things that money can buy. If they 
want such things they must have money; 
to have money (legally) they must 
work; if they work they have no free 
time—by definition. The same thing is 
true of all so-called time and labor-saving 
devices and leisure equipment and facili- 
ties. To buy the golf clubs or the motor 
boat to use in free time one must have 
money, to get which one Joses free time. 
In simplest terms, as long as we want 
these things, we shall not have much 
free time, and what free time we do 
have will be spent in the company of 
the goods and services money can buy. 
If you asked me why we prefer com- 
modities and services to more free time, 
I could give you a brief, threefold an- 
swer. It would by no means tell the full 
story but it would at least show one of 
the ways education fits the picture. First, 
advertising has a powerful effect in pro- 
ducing the commodity or utensil men- 
tality. The interest of advertisers is that 
in spending time people will also spend 
money. 
Secondly, advertising is able to make 
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its blows count because we lack a tradi- 
tion for leisure. We once had something 
akin to an aristocratic tradition in the 
Virginia of Thomas Jefferson and Wil- 
liam Byrd (the latter read an hour of 
Greek and Hebrew each morning); an- 
other in Southern plantation life as ex- 
emplified by early Charleston; and later 
still another in Boston and its outskirts; 
and in general in the old families of Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, and New York. 
Each of them not only had something 
to say about how to spend one’s leisure 
but some of them lived a leisurely life. 
None of them, though, planted plants 
that took root. No, this is too much to 
say. Let’s put it this way. None of their 
plants has yet blossomed. 

Third, the dominant tradition has 
been almost the contrary of a leisure 
ideal. The American frontier, broadly 
understood, closed at the dawn of the 
twentieth century. For all of the pre- 
ceding three hundred years America was 
in constant motion, expansion, struggle, 
growth, process, from the east north- 
ward, westward, and southward. As soon 
as one new community was wrested 
from the wilderness, one new secret torn 
from nature, new minds were pushing 
forward to set up another wrestling 
match with the environment. There has 
always been in this panorama of motion 
and commotion the idea that the good 
life could be reached through man’s 
dragooning of nature and to a lesser ex- 
tent through man’s dragooning of man. 
In this way we were to reach a level of 
life unheard of in history. Aristotle said 
that the state comes into existence to 
make a life possible, but that it remains 
in existence for the sake of a good life. 
So far, we have been mainly occupied 
with the first—making life physically 
possible. But we have been at it so long 
and so arduously that it has affected our 
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idea of what is meant by a good life. 

There is no doubt that Americans have 
reached a new level of life, but whether 
or not it is the good life is another mat- 
ter. This much is clear: it is a life with- 
out leisure. For leisure is not hours free 
of work, or even weekends or months 
of vacation or years in retirement. It has 
no relation to time if time is conceived 
of as a flow of evenly paced equal units 
of which some are free and some are not. 
Leisure is a state of being free of every- 
day necessity, and the activities of leisure 
are those one would engage in for their 
own sake. As fact or an ideal it is rarely 
approached in the industrial world. 

Leisure applies to adults not children, 
and presumes an education that we for 
the most part have neither given nor re- 
ceived. It is doubtful whether we can 
give it by the end of the next decade or 
two. There are many problems that will 
take a long time to solve, if ever they 
can be. For no civilization has ever seen 
all or a majority of the people participate 
in the best standards of taste or the high- 
est activities of the mind that reveal the 
presence of leisure. Yet that they will do 
so eventually seems to be the ambition 
of our democratic writers and educators, 
whenever they think of things other than 
the vote and the job. There have been 
times when taste and beauty were spread 
out more, but these times were not 
democratic, at least not democratic in 
our sense. Even then they never reached 
the people in large numbers. 

This is where the difficulty for educa- 
tion comes in. Free time can be had in 
the future, and in large quantities. That 
men will come to prefer time to money 
in the next decades is doubtful. Even if 
more time were thrust upon them, that 
they would do better with it than they 
are doing now is doubtful. That they 
should be taught how to spend their time 


is controversial. Yet education is in a 
critical position, for it can break this 
circle of wanting things that cost money 
that costs work that costs time. Educa- 
tion, since it is education and not train- 
ing, need not have an insurmountable 
relation to money. It can teach how to 
live with fewer commodities if it be- 
lieves that in no other way will the good 
life be enjoyed. In doing so in the pres- 
ent day it bucks against considerable 
pressure from commerce, advertising, 
the weight of American history, and ex- 
isting ideas of democracy, and most of 
all against the doubt that when all is said 
and done, dedication to the life of leisure 
—not to be confused with the good life 
of commodities or the good life of hav- 
ing fun—will ever appeal to most people. 
Which is suggesting, I suppose, that the 
present ways people have of spending 
free time are nothing new; that we 
should broaden our notion of education 
to encourage whoever wants to build 
beautiful things; and that insofar as those 
few succeed, tomorrow’s city, slightly 
mad, not too tidy, human, will become 
a place to stroll, to buy and sell and 
talk of many things, to eat and drink, 
to see beauty and light around. 
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Tovay’s youth faces a new American 
revolution—a revolution that I venture 
to predict will be as significant to the 
survival and growth of our nation as the 
battle for independence through which 
our nation was born. But unlike that 
earlier revolt, waged against foreign 
tyranny, the new American revolt will 
be waged against an internal enemy, for 
today the people in American cities and 
suburbs are caught up in a struggle 
against the rising tyranny of urban slums 
and blight, urban congestion, deteriorat- 
ing urban transportation, and the social 
breakdown of whole urban communi- 
ties. The fight now being joined is aimed 
at freeing a growing segment of the 
American population from the slavery 
of slum life and freeing all of us from 
the alarming drains on our social and 
economic strengths that result from 
slum-burdened cities. 

Why are we now faced with a revolt 
against urban deterioration when as a 
nation we have lived with slums, urban 
congestion and all of the other ills of the 
modern city for almost a century? 

Two reasons probably override all 
others. First of all, we are now so con- 
clusively an urban nation that it is abun- 
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dantly clear to all of us that the ills of 
our urban areas are the ills of the nation. 
I hardly need to set down the usual sta- 
tistics to prove this point. Suffice it to 
say that today and in the future, virtu- 
ally all of this nation’s burgeoning popu- 
lation growth will occur in our 175 to 
200 metropolitan centers. 

Secondly, we are now beginning to 
get some results from recent postwar re- 
search. These results tell us a great deal 
about the economic and social forces 
shaping our Amercian metropolitan 
areas. They confirm the uneasiness that 
all of us living in metropolitan centers 
have felt from our own observations of 
slums and experiences in the mounting 
congestions of urban life: that serious 
problems challenging the very welfare 
of the cities and the nation are on the 
horizon. 


THE NEW YORK STUDY 


In the New York region we are now 
receiving the results of a three-year 
$600,000 study aimed at giving us a pic- 
ture of the kind of metropolitan area we 
may have in 1985 if the economic forces 
generating today’s growth and change 
continue without the intervention of 
new public policies. This immense re- 
search undertaking is called the New 
York Metropolitan Region Study. It was 
sponsored by the Regional Plan Associa- 
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tion, financed by grants from both the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund and the Ford 
Foundation, and carried out by the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Public Admin- 
istration. A New York staff performed 
the research under the direction of Dr. 
Raymond Vernon. 

What emerges from the findings of 
the study is a vision of a New York me- 
tropolis that in 1985 will be different in 
many significant respects from that of 
today. The picture is of a metropolitan 
area immensely larger both in number 
of people and in geographical develop- 
ment. It is a picture of decay of a serious 
nature for parts of the region in the 
midst of a picture of plenty for the re- 
gion as a whole—decay that will involve 
whole communities of people. It is a 
picture of an urban society significantly 
different in many respects from that 
which we have known in recent years. 
It is a picture in which a revolution in 
transportation will be substantially com- 
pleted in twenty-five years. Finally, it is 
a picture in which the small town, that 
traditional hallmark of America, will 
virtually disappear from our metropoli- 
tan area. 

This three-year study has shown in 
detail that within the next twenty-five 
years the New York metropolitan area 
will grow from its present 16 million 
people to at least 23.5 million people. To 
put this into perspective, we will add to 
our present population an entirely new 
metropolitan population equivalent in 
size to that of Chicago’s present metro- 
politan population. 

This is a scale of growth that the New 
York metropolis has never before ex- 
perienced. It is its own home-grown 
version of the population explosion that 
is gaining world-wide attention. 

But New York’s growth will be not 
only in terms of people, for it will 


stretch over an immensely larger area 
than it now encompasses. We can fore- 
see the virtual filling up by 1985 of the 
entire twenty-two-county area which 
constitutes the New York metropolitan 
region. Thus an almost solid blanket of 
land development will stretch outward 
from Manhattan for more than sixty 
miles in every direction. 

From an economic viewpoint, one of 
the most interesting conclusions from 
the recent study is that during the com- 
ing two and a half decades a very sig- 
nificant economic decline will continue 
in certain portions of the metropolitan 
area, while economic growth of almost 
boom proportions will continue in the 
rest of the region. Let us divide metro- 
politan New York into four basic sec- 
tors, using concentric circles and start- 
ing with the central business area in the 
lower half of Manhattan. The ring im- 
mediately outside this is the older city 
portion of the region, the “core.” We 
can divide the suburban counties into an 
inner and an outer ring. Now let us ex- 
plore current and future trends in these 
sectors. 


TRENDS IN THE HUB 


Within the central business area, which 
we might call the “hub,” the pattern will 
be one of strong economic growth. At 
the same time there will be significant 
changes in the functions of the hub rela- 
tive to the rest of the metropolis. In the 
future the hub will specialize increas- 
ingly in those functions that require 
face-to-face contacts among people and 
in which the interchange of ideas is the 
prime service. The hub will also increas- 
ingly specialize in the making and dis- 
tribution of only those goods and serv- 
ices that are of the highest quality or 
are most unusual. 

More and more the area will be one in 
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which office activities of all sorts take 
place. The very rapid growth of new 
office buildings in Manhattan is a clear 
demonstration of the rising importance 
of the hub as an office center. 

But reversing past trends, Manhattan 
will decline as a manufacturing area. Un- 
til very recently, as much as one third 
of all the manufacturing jobs in the New 
York metropolitan area have been lo- 
cated in the portion of Manhattan below 
Sixtieth Street. But in the coming twenty- 
five years there will be a continuing de- 
cline in the absolute number of manu- 
facturing jobs in this area. Perhaps the 
most dramatic example of this decline 
will be seen in New York’s famous ap- 
parel industries, concentrated between 
Thirty-fourth Street and Fortieth Street 
on Manhattan’s West Side. Perhaps as 
many as 20,000 apparel jobs will move 
out of the hub to other portions of the 
region or to areas outside the region 
during the twenty-five-year span. A 
good insight into the forces bringing 
about this shift is provided by the Met- 
ropolitan Region Study. 

For example, we know that this 16- 
million-person region exerts its strongest 
attractions on those segments or slices of 
industries that need and depend on spe- 
cialized services and skills. The region’s 
weakest pull is exerted on the slices of 
industries that produce standardized 
products. 

The needs for special skills are of many 
varieties. Consider, for example, the need 
of the high-fashion slice of the apparel 
industry to be in close contact with the 
best designers and stylists, and the need 
of the writing and publishing slice of the 
printing and publishing industry to be 
close to a major news-making and idea- 
producing center such as New York 
City and also to such an incomparable 
supply of writers and research facilities 


as that in the hub’s great universities. 
Close contact, the opportunity for day- 
to-day meetings, the chance to depend 
on the skills and facilities of other spe- 
cialists—these are ingredients that exert 
a strong attraction on certain slices of 
industries. 

But the slices that are not attracted— 
those that in many instances indeed tend 
to move out of the center of the region 
and out of the region itself—are the pro- 
ducers of standardized products, espe- 
cially moderately priced standardized 
products. These are pulled away from 
the region by the supplies of unskilled 
labor and the generally lower wage 
structures in the nation’s smaller cities, 
its rural areas and some of its other met- 
ropolitan areas. 

Improvements in transportation and 
technology are catalysts that help the 
segments or slices of industries that pro- 
duce standardized products to move out 
of the region. Studies document again 
and again that as an industry grows and 
matures, it develops more and more ma- 
chinery that replaces hand skills with 
machine skills. This improvement in 
technology is one of the catalysts that 
permit the industry to use unskilled and 


_ thus cheaper labor in its manufacturing 


processes. The tendency of the apparel 
industry to produce more and more 
standard-style cheaper garments and the 
subsequent moves of one slice of the 
garment industry from the New York 
region is a prime example of this process. 
Improvements transportation—es- 
pecially, in recent years, the develop- 
ment of truck transport and the burgeon- 
ing network of high-speed limited-access 
highways—are the second catalysts in 
bringing about greater flexibility of lo- 
cational choice, freeing many segments 
of industries from the need to remain 
close to the metropolitan centers. 
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The hub is changing as a retail center 
as well. It no longer serves, as it did in 
past decades, as the prime and virtually 
the only big shopping center for the en- 
tire region, for the growth of outlying 
shopping centers is absorbing much of 
this general distribution function. Par- 
ticularly are the suburban stores taking 
on the job of retailing standardized 
products. Thus the function to be served 
by the remaining retail stores in the hub 
will be the sale of goods that are the 
highest in fashion, the most unusual, the 
most expensive, and so forth. 


THE HUB AS A LIVING AREA 


As a living area the hub and its im- 
mediate fringes also appear destined for 
a strong economic future. However, its 
residents are likely to be primarily the 
well-to-do and other special segments of 
the population, and not a melting pot of 
poor, middle class, and rich, as in the 
past. For example, it is likely to be popu- 
lated to a greater extent by older and 
retired couples whose suburb-reared 
children have married and moved from 
home. It will also be populated by young 
married couples without children, un- 
married adults, and others drawn to the 
excitement of the hub. It is not at all 
likely to be characterized by large num- 
bers of children. 


THE CORE 


In the core, outside the hub, the 
pattern that emerges for the next twenty- 
five years is one of spreading deteriora- 
tion and decline. This is the area of the 
older city that is now deteriorating rap- 
idly. It is the area in which the region’s 
incoming Negroes, Puerto Ricans and 
other migrant groups are now settling. 
It is the area of oldest housing, older 
schools, and older shopping and other 
community facilities. It is the area (in 


comparison with the suburbs) that is of 
the past, of the nineteenth century and 
not of the twentieth century. 

This is the belt of slums and “gray 
areas.” What is happening here is not 
only a breakdown of the physical struc- 
ture but also a parallel breakdown of the 
intangible but vital community struc- 
tures. And this perhaps is the greatest 
danger facing the gray areas. For if 
those subtle fabrics of relationships that 
tie and bind the thousands of families in 
these areas together into creative social 
forces are destroyed, then the human 
energies that might be harnessed to en- 
rich and rebuild are dissipated and lost. 

Loss of community structure occurs 
in the almost incredibly rapid turnover 
of population in many portions of the 
gray areas as former middle-income fami- 
lies move out to the suburbs to be re- 
placed by newcomers to city life. Per- 
haps the most startling example of how 
rapid this turnover can be was discovered 
in research conducted by the City of 
New York on a proposed urban renewal 
area. It was found that a 70 per cent 
turnover of residents had occurred in a 
heavily populated twenty-block area in 
Manhattan in a period of no more than 
seven years, 

Thus it can be said truthfully that in 
increasing portions of the gray areas 
whole communities of families are gradu- 
ally abandoning their former neighbor- 
hoods to scatter over wide areas of the 
metropolis in search of better housing 
and better neighborhoods. And as the 
community leaves, the factor that is 
weakened and in some instances irre- 
trievably lost is the intangible community 
structure that could only have a mean- 
ing and reality while the majority of the 
families which had experienced and built 
it remained in the area. It is lost either 
because not enough old families remain 
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to pass it on to the newcomers or be- 
cause the newcomers require a different 
kind of community social structure. 

The results of this lost community 
structure in the gray areas are the feel- 
ings of frustration, futility, and ultimately 
of rebellion which are being documented 
each day in the metropolitan newspaper 
stories of juvenile and other delin- 
quencies. 

Finally, the economic picture that is 
painted for the gray areas is not a par- 
ticularly hopeful one for the future. For 
when the economic forces operating in 
the metropolitan area are analyzed, the 
conclusion is that this area will not re- 
develop itself and will not experience a 
rebirth by itself in the coming twenty- 
five years. Its future, short of a massive 
intervention of public funds and aids far 
greater than those of present urban re- 
development programs, is one of continu- 
ing decline and deterioration. 


THE INNER RING OF 
SUBURBAN COUNTIES 


For the inner ring of suburban coun- 
ties, the over-all picture is one of con- 
tinuing rapid population and economic 
growth. This is the area of suburbs that 
had its initial growth during the 1920's 
and 1930's. In the coming decade and a 
half, the remaining vacant areas in the 
inner ring counties will be completely 
blanketed with new population and land 
development. In general the pattern of 
new development will follow the typi- 
cal suburban pattern we have seen in 
recent years—generally moderate-to-low- 
density single-family housing, new shop- 
ping centers, new industrial establish- 
ment, and so forth. But here and there 
the inner-ring towns will feel increasing 
pressures for new apartment develop- 
ments, as population pressures build up. 
The future picture of the inner-ring 


counties is not entirely a rosy one, for 
even within this area of suburbs some 
areas will experience deterioration. Older 
centers such as Paterson, Bridgeport, 
Norwalk, and Elizabeth will reflect in 
microcosm the situation for the region 
as a whole: the core areas of these smaller 
cities will deteriorate and a belt of slums 
will continue to grow around their own 
downtown hub areas. This too will be a 
belt of slums that will not be able to re- 
develop itself. It is also likely that in- 
creasing numbers of residents of New 
York City’s slums will push into the de- 
teriorated portions of communities such 
as Elizabeth and Paterson, seeking the 
somewhat better and lower-density slums 
of the outlying smaller cities. 


THE OUTER RING OF SUBURBS 


When we look, finally, at the outer 
ring of suburban counties, we find that 
this will be the area in which the re- 
gion’s most rapid growth will take place 
in the next twenty-five years. New 
blankets of residential developments 
spotted with new industrial and com- 
mercial expansion will be laid down in a 
pattern that reflects, generally, the new 
high standards of twentieth century liv- 
ing. Increasingly, whole neighborhoods 
and communities will be planned and 
built as integrated units, minimizing the 
traffic and other frictions that plague the 
older city patterns. The outlying areas 
will be interlaced with the new high- 
speed limited-access highways affording 
a standard of automobile and truck trans- 
portation that is far higher than that of 
congested i in-city travel. 

It is possible that by 1985 almost all of 
the developable land in the outer ring 
counties will be filled with new homes 
and other installations, thus in one sense 
completing the development of our 
twenty-two-county region. 
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MEANING OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN REGION STUDY 

Now what does the over-all pattern of 
this immense study add up to? I think a 
number of conclusions can be stated. Un- 
less I miss my guess by a wide margin, all 
of us will find, if we strive to deepen 
our understanding of it, that the picture 
presented is an image ./ an economy 
and metropolitan 1 an society that has 
arrived at the nex. portant stage or 
level of industrialization. It will become 
increasingly clear that this is a stage that 
poses the greatest of challenges to our 
organizational and administrative abili- 
ties. We must accept this challenge or 
bear the consequences of the divisive 
forces that can grow out of such a highly 
specialized economy as we find ourselves 
in. 

What is this stage of industrialization? 
It is a stage in which our economic ac- 
tivities and the organization and distribu- 
tion of these activities are very much 
more specialized than in the past. We 
have arrived at this stage as our metro- 
politan region has grown greatly in size 
and numbers through and since World 
War II and as our industrial technology 
has given us greater and greater control 
over our physical surroundings and re- 
sources. As one studies the nine volumes 
reporting the findings of the Metropoli- 
tan Region Study, one finds them laced 
with illustrations of this increasing spe- 
cialization. In his description of the 
changes taking place in the region’s cen- 
tral business district in Manhattan, Dr. 
Vernon notes the increasing specializa- 
tion of this area as the office headquarters 
of the region and nation while its func- 
tion as a retail and entertainment center 
also becomes more specialized. Vernon 
also reports that the core of the region 
is losing its middle-income population 
and receiving more and more low-in- 


come residents to replace them. Put an- 
other way, what Dr. Vernon is saying is 
that the core is specializing in low-in- 
come residents and the suburbs outside 
the major satellite cities are specializing 
in middle- and high-income residents. 

Now the challenge that this presents 
is the challenge that specialization has al- 
ways presented. It is a challenge of or- 
ganization and administration: How can 
all the increasingly specialized divisions 
of our urban metropolitan economy and 
society be coordinated so as to work ef- 
ficiently toward very broadly held goals? 
Vernon has sounded some very plain 
warnings that the current organization 
and administration of our economic ac- 
tivities are not sufficient to prevent the 
runaway formation of slums and blight 
in our older cities, for example. 

Inevitably, then, we will need better 
media of central coordination in order 
to harness and reap the benefits that can 
come from some aspects of this further 
tendency toward specialization. 

But one thing is certain: we cannot 
depend on our present organization of 
governments and governmental agencies 
in the region to bend the economic forces 
in a way that will avoid the worst conse- 
quences of some of the patterns described 
above. That is, we cannot depend on 
existing governmental organization if we 
accept one of the major findings of the 
study. In a speech at the Regional Plan 
Association Conference held in October 
1959, Professor Robert Wood of M.LT. 
said: 

Our advice to Dr. Vernon, the RPA, and 
to the other economists of the Metropoli- 
tan Region Study, in respect to the role of 
local government in shaping regional de- 
velopment is this: at the present time and 
under the present system you may as well 
write off government as an effective force. 
Public action may exaggerate and may 
stimulate some of the economic trends that 
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Dr. Vernon has discovered to be under- 
way. It is not likely however to either 
modify or counteract the major tendencies 
of diffusion or decentralization. 


Dr. Wood then explained the extensive 
analysis of governmental operations and 
structure that led him to this conclusion. 
Speaking in a hopeful vein at the con- 
clusion of his remarks, he said: 


As a political scientist, I would like to point 
out that the course of regional development 
does not have to continue as economic 
forces dictate. I have a conviction that pub- 
lic policy can reverse economics on occa- 
sion. One can conceive of different govern- 
mental arrangements which will provide a 
countervailing influence. 

If you want to conceive of new policy 
and new arrangements, however, I think 
our evidence shows there cannot be patch- 
work, minimal adjustments. The change 
will have to empower some governmental 
institutions to intervene selectively in a 
mixed economy at the local level on a scale 
larger than we have heretofore conceived. 
A whole series of other adjustments will 
have to take place in the working relations 
among political institutions. If these changes 
do not occur, if the political system as it 
exists in the region today continues to be- 
have as it usually does, then the economic 
trends will run their uninterrupted course. 


What is the alternative to the Me- 
tropolis 1985 that has been sketched for 
us by the Metropolitan Region Study? 
The answer is: we have no clear idea 
yet. However, some vague outlines are 
available to us. These outlines are most 
evident in the far higher standards of 
living inherent in the physical patterns 
of the new developments in our subur- 
ban areas, especially in the newer resi- 
dential areas in which schools, shopping 
areas, new and handsomely landscaped 
industrial areas, plus all the other vari- 
ous appurtenances of communities, are 
combined in ways that reduce to a mini- 
mum the frictions and irritations of 
crowded nineteenth century urban pat- 


terns. These newer developments also 
suggest that beauty, order, and efficiency 
can provide a truly inspiring setting for 
living in the metropolis of the future. 

But while portions of our newer sub- 
urban areas offer the clearest view of the 
alternative patterns geared to a twentieth 
century set of standards, some bits and 
pieces are also available here and there 
in the older cities. I am now speaking of 
the few outstanding jobs of urban rede- 
velopment that are occurring through- 
out the country. To cite one of the best 
examples, there is the superb job in hub 
area redevelopment being carried out in 
Pittsburgh, where pedestrian plazas, open 
parks, new office buildings, and new cul- 
tural facilities are all being combined to 
provide an exciting and inspiring new 
setting for the busy activities of down- 
town. 

In the gray areas there are too few 
examples of redevelopment, but some 
examples of the kinds of things that can 
take place are afforded by the Lake 
Meadows development in Chicago and 
the Fresh Meadows development here in 
New York. Here are whole new com- 
munities, built to modern twentieth cen- 
tury standards, which suggest that estab- 
lishing sound, internally stable oases in 
the midst of the surrounding decay of 
gray areas may be feasible. 

The new high-standard limited-access 
highways also offer a glimpse of the fu- 
ture. As they are mapped out and slowly 
built, they suggest a very high order of 
ease and freedom of travel in the subur- 
ban portions of our regions in contrast 
to slower and more crowded travel in 
the city. 


THE CHOICE 


Thus there are two possibilities for 
the metropolitan area of the future: one 
that can easily cause us serious trouble, 
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and another that can release us from 
much of the friction and unpleasantness 
of our present living environments and 
thus provide a stage in which our crea- 
tive abilities are given maximum freedom 
for development. 

The necessity for us as an American 
democratic society to choose which of 
these future metropolitan patterns we 
wish to have is becoming urgent. It is 
out of this choice that the revolution I 
spoke of earlier is emerging. For the 
decade of the 1960's will be the decade 
of decision in which the revolt against 
the old city and the unwanted metropo- 
lis will take place. We will decide either 
by inaction or by action. Whichever it 
is, the choice will be fundamental to the 
future of the whole democratic ideal on 
which this nation is based. 
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A Psychometrician Views 
Human Ability 


HENRY S. DYER* 


Vice President for College Board Programs, Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 


In the newspapers and popular maga- 
zines there has recently been a rash of 
articles on tests and testing. Many of 
these articles are profoundly disturbing 
to a professional tester like me. It is not 
that the writers occasionally lambaste 
testing and all its works. Some of the 
criticism is cogent and healthy, and may 
serve a useful purpose in deflating the 
wild claims of wrongheaded optimists 
who have lately wandered into the test- 
ing business. What does worry the con- 
scientious psychometrician (psychome- 
trician is simply the $64 word for a 
person who puts the most serious part of 
his mind on the making of tests and all 
the paraphernalia that goes with them) 
is that the typical hostile critic of testing 
berates the tester for ideas he (the tester) 
does not hold and for a point of view he 
regards as fanciful if not fallacious. What 
worries him even more is that his very 
defenders have a curious habit of unwit- 
tingly ascribing to him opinions and at- 


*Dr. Dyer was formerly associate director 
of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
Director of the Office of Tests, Harvard Uni- 
versity. In 1959 he spent some time in Indc 
nesia advising the universities about examina- 
tion methods and admissions problems. 


titudes that he himself regards as intel- 
lectually impossible. 

I believe this predicament comes about, 
at least in part, from the fact that the 
psychometrician’s view of human ability 
is basically different from the ordinary 
view held by people in general, including 
most teachers, guidance counselors, and 
other educators. Accordingly, I shall try 
to tell you how I, as one psychometri- 
cian, look at human ability in the hope 
that we may approach a meeting of 
minds, 


SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT 
APTITUDE 


First I shall comment on a few widely 
held superstitions about mental ability as 
measured by aptitude tests, and these 
include IQ tests. One of the most per- 
sistent superstitions is that an aptitude 
test measures something called “native 
ability.” When people speak of native 
ability they usually seem to mean some- 
thing fixed and immutable inside the hu- 
man being, some constant quantity of 
something that is born in the individual 
and that determines how well he does on 
tests and ought to do in school or col- 
lege or in a career. 
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The notion that such an inherent en- 
tity exists is not unreasonable, although 
nobody has ever seen it under a micro- 
scope. Studies in genetics support the 
idea, and so do certain psycholegical 
studies, especially those tracing the de- 
velopment of twins reared separately un- 
der different conditions. But (and this is 
a big but) even though native ability may 
be a reasonable concept—or rather a con- 
struct growing out of a multitude of ob- 
servations, just as the gene itself is a con- 
struct—it is certainly not reasonable to 
suppose that any test of mental ability 
measures the construct in any meaning- 
ful way. In itself a score on an aptitude 
test tells you literally nothing about a 
particular child’s native ability. 

What an aptitude test does measure 
is the quality of a pupil’s performance 
on a number of mental tasks. It tells how 
well he can cope with tasks like those on 
the test at the time he takes the test, and 
it tells nothing more. Everything beyond 
this datum is pure inference. And the 
inference of “native ability” is a particu- 
larly shaky one. It is shaky because the 
tasks that appear in aptitude tests are in- 
variably of a sort that a child (or an 
adult) has had to learn to perform as a 
result of his experience in the world 
around him—experience at home, at 
school, on the playground, on the job, 
in front of a TV set, at the movies, and 
elsewhere. 

The amount of learning that has taken 
place by the time the child meets the 
questions on a test depends on a number 
of things that can vary enormously from 
one individual to another—the vividness 
of his experiences, the contexts within 
which they have occurred, the frequency 
with which a given experience has been 
encountered, the receptiveness of the 
child to what is going on in the world, 
and so on. With all this variability in ex- 


perience between the time of birth and 
the time of taking the test, it is absurd to 
suppose that an aptitude score measures 
some fixed entity that the child was born 
with. 

Let me cite a small but revealing exam- 
ple. At an early age my son was inter- 
ested in fishing and was particularly in- 
trigued at the sight of fish leaping out 
of the water to catch flies. One of the 
questions in a standard intelligence test 
for children is this: 


Birds fly; fish 


The correct answer, of course, is “swim.” 
My son’s answer was “jump.” A good 
answer, perhaps, but atypical and there- 
fore wrong—wrong not because he is 
innately stupid but because his experi- 
ence with fish differed from that of the 
general run of children. This incident 
is not intended to suggest that all intel- 
ligence tests are a snare and a delusion 
but merely to emphasize that aptitude 
test scores are inevitably determined in 
considerable measure by what the child 
has seen and heard and done. 

Let me re-emphasize that the psychom- 
etrician thinks of ability not as a con- 
stant entity inside the individual but 
simply as the quality of his behavior with 
respect to any set of tasks that may con- 
front him at the moment. If these tasks 
constitute a test, then the individual’s 
score on the test js his ability with re- 
spect to the kinds of tasks the test con- 
tains. The ability is always a construct 
derived from the test score. We don’t 
measure the construct; we arrive at it 
through the measurement of behavior. 
Under this definition, which I suppose 
you might call an operational definition, 
an individual’s ability may vary with 
time and with the kinds of tasks that 
make up the test. He may get one score 
on Text X one day and a different score 
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on the same test another day. To the 
psychometrician this means that the in- 
dividual’s ability as defined by the tasks 
on Test X has changed from one time to 
another. 

This point of view, as contrasted with 
the ordinary point of view about human 
ability, has important consequences in 
the way one interprets test scores. 


THE FALLACY OF THE 
“UNDERACHIEVER” 


To think that an aptitude test meas- 
ures something fixed in the pupil's in- 
ternal mechanism, something unaffected 
by his learning and experience, can, in 
the psychometrician’s view, lead to con- 
fused thinking about the student himself. 
One fallacious notion that comes out of 
such thinking is that a student with high 
ability scores and low marks in school is 
an underachiever—one who is not work- 
ing up to capacity. The reasoning im- 
plicit in such a statement goes something 
like this: (1) Johnny’s ability score, and 
therefore his ability, is high; (2) this 
means that Johnny is equipped by nature 
with ability to do good school work; 
(3) he is not doing it; (4) therefore he 
is not using the ability with which nature 
endowed him. The fallacy i in this reason- 
ing occurs in the assumption that a high 
ability score means that Johnny is 
equipped by nature with ability to do 
good school work. It may mean nothing 
of the sort. What it does mean is that 
Johnny has done well on the kinds of 
questions that the test poses. The fact 
that Johnny does not also do well on the 
kinds of questions his teachers pose may 
be merely an indication that the ques- 
tions in the two situations are different— 
that his teachers are expecting one kind 
of performance (or ability) from him 
and the test expects a different kind of 
performance (or ability). 


In building a scholastic aptitude test, 
of course, the psychometrician puts into 
it a series of tasks that he hopes will cor- 
relate high with the kinds of tasks a stu- 
dent is expected to perform in school. 
But the correlation is never perfect be- 
cause schools vary and teachers vary in 
their demands on pupils, and because pu- 
pils vary in their perceptions of the tasks 
required of them. 

Nevertheless, the notion of the under- 
achiever—the child who is not working 
up to ability—has taken deep roots in 
spite of the efforts of some psychome- 
tricians to kill it. We thought we had it 
buried back in the 1930's, but in the past 
few years it has again raised its ugly 
head. The customary, and ordinarily 
fallacious, diagnosis is that the student 
with a high ability score and low marks 
in school is ipso facto unmotivated or 
lazy or suffering from some emotional 
disturbance traceable perhaps to faulty 
toilet training. Granted that these are 
possibilities, nevertheless it is a vast mis- 
take to assume that they can be inferred 
solely from the discrepancy between the 
scores and the marks. The first question 
to ask is, Why has Johnny learned how 
to answer the test questions better than 
the teacher’s questions? Perhaps the 
trouble is not in Johnny at all but in the 
kinds of questions on the test, or in the 
kinds of questions the teacher asks, or 
even in the teacher’s skill as a teacher. 


“CULTURE FREE” TESTS? 


Some people are wedded to the idea 
that ability tests ought to measure an 
unchanging native ability and that fail- 
ure to do this represents a serious weak- 
ness in the tests. This point of view leads 
to the frequent demand that such tests 
should be “culture free”; that is, unaf- 
fected by the cultural milieu in which a 
child has been brought up. It is plainly 
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impossible to satisfy such a demand. Con- 
sider what any test essentially is. It is 
made up of a series of pieces of the en- 
vironment to which the pupil is ex- 
pected to react in one way or another. 
These pieces of the environment are 
questions, problems, situations which, no 
matter how cute or original or appar- 
ently novel, are inevitably drawn from 
the culture. In selecting pieces of the 
environment for a test, the testmaker 
tries to sample the common culture as 
broadly as possible, but even so he can- 
not make his test equally appropriate to 
all the subcultures in American life. 
There are too many differences between 
the environment of the city child and 
that of the farm child or between the 
environment of the child of foreign-born 
parents and that of the child of native- 
born parents. If the tester, on the other 
hand, attempts to eliminate from his test 
all elements which are not perfectly 

‘mon (or perfectly uncommon) for 
a!l groups—and this has been tried—he 
is likely to find himself with a test whose 
scores may not be very helpful in pre- 
dicting school success, for most schools 
and colleges reflect the dominant culture 
in the society of which they are a part. 
If a child does poorly on an ‘aptitude test 
because he comes from the wrong side 
of the tracks, it isn’t the test that is being 
“unfair”; it is the hard facts of social 
circumstance that are unfair. Anyone 
who is seriously interested in improving 
the lot of the culturally underprivileged, 
should direct his attention not to chang- 
ing the tests—which would accomplish 
literally nothing—but to improving the 
quality of educational opportunity for 
all children. 


WOBBLY TEST SCORES 


Another unreasonble demand that peo- 
ple seem to make of tests—whether they 


are aptitude tests or any other kind—is 
that the scores they yield should be ab- 
solutely accurate measures of whatever it 
is they purport to measure. Take an in- 
telligence test for example. Some peo- 
ple are shocked to discover that a pupil’s 
IQ—his score on the test—can change 
with time and with the test. He can get 
an IQ of too this year and one of 120 
next year. If he takes two different brands 
of an intelligence test on the same day, 
he may score an IQ of 110 on one and 
an IQ of gs on the other. 

Teachers, guidance counselors, par- 
ents, and others find this wobbly quality 
of the IQ disconcerting. It destroys the 
notion that the IQ is an unchanging per- 
sonal possession; that you can decide 
once and for all what a child’s IQ is; or 
that if a child at age twelve turns up with 
an IQ of 115 or better he ought to be 
steered toward college, but if his IQ is 
less than that, any college plans he or his 
parents may be toying with should be 
permanently discouraged. Test scores 
are slippery things, and anyone who 
uses them without realizing how slippery 
they are can make serious errors in judg- 
ment and do considerable damage to a 
child’s education. 

Wobbliness in test scores is no news 
to the tester. It is something that he ac- 
cepts as inevitable for all tests of every 
description: aptitude tests or achieve- 
ment tests, interest tests or personality 
tests, paper-and-pencil tests or perform- 
ance tests, objective tests or essay tests. 
No test ever devised or given is more 
than a sample of a pupil’s reactions. If 
you give a pupil a spelling test of 100 
words drawn from among the thousands 
he has encountered in his studies and he 
gets 75 out of a 100 correct, what do 
you have? You have an estimate, based 
on a sample, of how he would do on all 
the words to which he has been exposed. 
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If you draw another sample of 100 from 
the same pool of words, the number of 
words the pupil spells correctly on this 
second test will in all probability be dif- 
ferent. He may get 63 right, he may get 
92 right, or anything in between or out- 
side these limits. You now have a differ- 
ent estimate of his ability to spell all the 
words he is supposed to know. 

But the difficulty does not end here. 
Suppose that, without allowing the pupil 
any opportunity for study in between, 
you ask him to spell the same sample of 
100 words two days in succession. Would 
he get the same number correct each 
time? Probably not, because his response 
to any given word can change. Today 
he spells irresistible correctly; tomorrow 
he leaves out one of the 7’s or uses a in- 
stead of i in ible. Today he spells scissors 
incorrectly by omitting the c; tomorrow 
he gets it right. What a pupil does with 
a particular word on one occasion is 
thus only a sample of what he would do 
with the same word on other occasions. 
What a pupil does in any test situation— 
a word to spell, an arithmetic problem to 
solve, a story to write, a cake to bake— 
is never more than a sample of all the 
possible responses he might make to the 
situation if given the opportunity. 


TESTS AS SAMPLES 


In a nutshell this means that every test 
is two kinds of sample—a sample of the 
situations to which a student is expected 
to respond and a sample of the kinds of 
responses he is likely to make to each 
situation. Taken together, this double 
sampling inevitably makes for uncer- 
tainty in test results, uncertainty rooted 
in the fact that whenever we deal with a 


sample we have to cope with errors of 
sampling. 

The brutal fact about errors of sam- 
pling is that they are not the kinds of 


errors you can rectify. You cannot “cor- 

” for errors of sampling. The sam- 
pred error in a pupil’s test score does 
not mean that the score is “off” by 
some ascertainable amount; it simply 
means that we have to face the fact that 
it is clouded with uncertainty, that it 
could have been different, that if we use 
it to estimate a pupil’s ability we run the 
risk of making the wrong estimate. If 
Johnny gets a mark of 70 on a history 
examination and Joe gets a mark of 55, 
we cannot be dead sure that Johnny 
passes and Joe does not. If we had given 
them a different sample of history ques- 
tions, Joe might have got 70 and Johnny 
55- 

Many people, probably most, find this 
uncertainty hard to take. Too many of 
them close their eyes to it, and among 
those who do are many teachers, guid- 
ance counselors, college admissions offi- 
cers, and others who make frequent use 
of test results. They seem to feel that the 
professional testmaker has let them down 
by allowing sampling error to creep into 
his tests. Every year after the results of 
the College Board examinations come 
out, I receive a rash of telephone calls 
from dismayed school officials or par- 
ents or college admissions officers who 
say, in effect, “Johnny took your Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test last May and got a 
score of 550. He took it again this Janu- 
ary and his score dropped to 475. What’s 
happened to your crazy test?” Under 
the circumstances it is a little difficult to 
persuade the party at the other end of 
the line that nothing has happened to the 
test, that nobody has made a terrible 
mistake, that Johnny, bless his soul, is 
merely a victim of sampling error—as 
are all the other Johnnies and Marys who 
submit to any kind of test whatsoever. 
To an anxious parent or a harried ad- 


_missions officer this sort of answer is 
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hardly comforting. Uncertainty is al- 
ways uncomfortable despite the fact that 
in the assessment of human ability it can 
never be avoided. 


INEVITABILITY OF THE 
SAMPLING ERROR 


In defense of the testmaker, be it 
said that if he is worth his professional 
salt he is acutely aware of the sampling 
error in his tests, and although he knows 
he can never get rid of it (and wishes 
everybody could understand this fact), 
he also knows how to do something 
about it. He knows how to get a good 
estimate of the amount of sampling error 
(that is, the amount of uncertainty) in 
any test, and he knows what to do to re- 
duce the size of this error. 

Professional ethics requires him to 
make known to his customers how much 
sampling error a given test contains. If 
he fails to report this and other matters 
faithfully, there are professional associa- 
tions that may call him to account for 
unethical practice. In other words, testers 
take very seriously the matter of know- 
ing, and letting the public know, how 
much sampling error a test contains. 
They only wish the public would pay 
more attention to this information and 
not go on being surprised every time the 
sampling error in a test becomes pain- 
fully apparent. 

In the testmaking business one of the 
aims is to make the uncertainty of meas- 
urement as small as possible. Other things 
being equal, the sampling error in a test 
becomes smaller as the size of the sample 
becomes larger. Obviously a 100-word 
spelling test will surpass a 10-word test 
as an estimate of a pupil’s ability to spell. 
But the size of the sample, though of 
prime importance, is not the only con- 
sideration. One has to worry also about 
the composition of the sample: Is it 


truly representative of all the different 
kinds of tasks a student could meet in a 
particular field—hard ones, easy ones, 
simple ones, complex ones? The sampling 
error in a test can also be affected by the 
manner in which the test is presented. 
How nearly uniform are the conditions 
of testing from sample to sample? If a 
child takes a test while a pile driver is 
pounding in the next block, the sampling 
of his responses may not be typical. All 
such matters the tester does his utmost 
to control, and the result is that the best 
of his tests if properly used provide as 
reliable a sample of pupil performance 
as can be found anywhere. Even so, 
looked at critically, a highly reliable test 
still has a lot of uncertainty in it. 


IMPRECISION IN CASUAL 
OBSERVATION 


People who have been generally aware 
of the wobbliness in test scores are often 
surprised, even shocked, to realize the 
extent of the wobbliness. If this is the 
best that the best of ability tests can do, 
they say, why not go back to the old- 
fashioned tried and true ways of sizing 
up students? Why not rely on teachers’ 
judgments and direct observation in face- 
to-face contact? Well, these old ways 
have long been tried, but their results 
are far less precise than those of a well- 
made test. When it is possible to check 
up on unfettered observation and judg- 
ment, one wonders whether the old 
methods can be relied upon at all. 

I once witnessed such a checking up 
which occurred more or less by acci- 
dent. A youngster was applying for a 
scholarship at a well-known university. 
He had been interviewed by three peo- 
ple independently—an alumnus and two 
assistant deans. The alumnus rated him 
“satisfactory,” one of the assistant deans 
rated him “top-notch,” and the other 
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rated him “impossible.” As for teachers’ 
judgments, there is the instance of a stu- 
dent who had one English teacher during 
the first semester and another the second 
semester. The first one gave him an F, 
the second one gave him an A. As in- 
stances like these multiply, one cannot 
escape the impression that good tests, for 
all their lack of precision, give vastly less 
wobbly results than do the “old-fash- 
ioned” ways of assessing human _per- 
formance. 


TESTS AS PREDICTORS 


The principle of uncertainty in test- 
ing extends to matters beyond the wob- 
bliness in the scores themselves. It ap- 
plies also to the use of tests for predicting 
how well students are likely to do in 
school and college. Among the most im- 
portant purposes that tests can serve is 
that of helping the guidance counselor 
or the college admissions officer predict 
what kinds of marks Johnny is going to 
get if he takes a certain course or enrolls 
in a certain college. Such predictions are 
the stuff of which vital educational deci- 
sions are made. 

But some people seem to have funny 
ideas about prediction. Johnny’s mathe- 
matical aptitude score suggests that 
Johnny will get a B in advanced algebra. 
Johnny takes the course and turns up 
with a C. “You see,” they say, “the test 
was wrong! You can’t trust it.” This at- 
titude strikes the tester not only as un- 
reasonable but as one that grows out of 
the mistaken idea that prediction must 
always be an all-or-none, right-or-wrong 
business. It would be fairer to the test 
and would contribute to better decision- 
making if prediction were thought of as 
a matter of calculating the chances; of 
figuring the risks rather than of asserting 
an on-the-nose expectation. We should 
not say the aptitude score predicts an A 


for Johnny; we should say it shows that 
Johnny has 6 chances in 10 of making an 
A in algebra, 8 chances in 10 of making a 
B or better, 9 chances in 10 of making a 
C or better, only 1 chance in 10 of 
flunking the course. This approach un- 
derlines the uncertainty that is always 
involved in the prediction of events. It 
also provides information about the 
amount of uncertainty with which the 
interested parties will have to cope when 
making up their minds whether Johnny 
should take advanced algebra. 

To recapitulate briefly, I have said 
that an individual’s ability is the quality 
of his performance on a series of tasks 
which we may call a test. I have said that 
our estimate of an_ individual’s ability 
from any particular test is always clouded 
with uncertainty because of the inevita- 
ble sampling error in any test. I have 
suggested that in attempting to predict 
an individual's ability to cope with some 
situation in the future, there is also an 
unavoidable amount of uncertainty. This 
is because the kinds of tasks we can rea- 
sonably expect an individual to perform 
at one point in time may be, and usually 
are, to some extent different from the 
kinds of tasks we may reasonably expect 
him to perform at a later time, after he 
has had new learning experiences. That 
is, the kinds of tasks with which you test 
a student’s mathematical ability before 
he takes algebra cannot be the same as 
those with which you would test his 
mathematical ability after he has taken 
algebra. He has learned and his ability 
has changed, and the remarkable thing is 
that in a given field we can predict fu- 
ture performance from past performance 
as well as we do. 


DIVERSE ABILITIES 


Let us now look at another aspect of 
the matter, namely, the different kinds 
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of human ability. To say of an individual 
that he has a large amount of ability is 
essentially meaningless to the psychom- 
etrician. He will counter with the ques- 
tion, “Ability in doing what?” A person 
may have a large amount of ability in 
spelling (that is, he may get high scores 
on spelling tests), but he may have only 
a small amount of ability to solve prob- 
lems in arithmetic (meaning he may 
sccre low on an arithmetic test). 
During the past forty years psychom- 
etricians have devoted a good deal of 
effort to identifying different kinds of 
ability through the technique known as 
factor analysis. Factor analysis is essen- 
tially a form of experiment in which the 
psychometrician tries to discover how 
all the different kinds of mental tasks 
tend to cluster. As might be expected, 
psychometricians have found that tasks 
having to do with words, their mean- 
ings, and their combinations tend to form 
one homogeneous cluster, tasks having 
to do with numbers and their manipula- 
tion form another homogeneous cluster. 
A homogeneous cluster of tasks is de- 
fined empirically as one in which the 
performance of students on any task in 
the cluster is highly correlated with their 
performance on all other tasks in the 
cluster. Thus, students who test high on 
vocabulary knowledge tend to test high 
also in reading comprehension, in gram- 
matical usage, in theme writing, and so 
on. Such a cluster of tasks is called the 
verbal factor, and students who test high 
on the tasks constituting this factor are 
said to have high verbal ability. Simi- 
larly, the cluster of tasks dealing with 
numbers is called the mathematical or 
quantitative factor, and students who 
test high on this factor are said to have 
high mathematical ability. Other clusters 
of tasks define such things as the me- 
chanical factor, the memory factor, and 


the perceptual factor. And the correla- 
tives of these factors are mechanical abil- 
ity, memory ability, perceptual ability, 
and so on. 

Factor analysis is a fascinating and 
powerful technique that has done much 
to tease out the dimensions of human 
ability, but we must not make the mis- 
take of supposing that it has somehow 
penetrated the mystery of mind and un- 
covered hidden determiners of human 
performance. It has, however, made pos- 
sible the classification of human perform- 
ance into various categories of ability. It 
is nevertheless culture bound in the sense 
that the categories it defines might ap- 
pear quite different if the rewards ac- 
corded by society to various kinds of 
performance were radically changed and 
if such changes were reflected in a fun- 
damental reorganization of school cur- 
ricula. It is conceivable, for instance, that 
verbal ability and mathematical ability, 
which now appear so different, might 
merge into a single new ability if reading 
and arithmetic in the elementary schools 
were taught not as two separate subjects 
but as a single subject called, let us say, 
logical analysis. 


PITFALLS IN PROFILES 


The availability of tests for several 
different kinds of ability has led, as you 
probably well know, to the development 
of what are known as multi-aptitude test 
batteries for use in guidance. These test 
batteries have within them rich possibili- 
ties, but they have not been an unmixed 
blessing. For one thing, they have en- 
couraged the oversimplified notion that 
a profile of ability scores summarizes 
clearly and efficiently a large amount of 
reliable information about most of the 
important abilities of an individual. Psy- 
chometricians have been worrying about 
this problem for a long time. They have 
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inveighed repeatedly against the over- 
confident use of profile charts, on the 
ground that such charts are often grossly 
misleading; that the differences in ability 
they depict—even when they appear 
large—may be, and usually are, unre- 
liable; that the score scales used for the 
several tests in the profile may not be 
comparable; that the several measures 
which show on the profile may appear 
to be highly independent measures when, 
in fact, many of them may be highly 
correlated—in short, that the apparent 
clarity and efficiency of an ability pro- 
file are really illusions covering up all 
sorts of pitfalls in score interpretation 
which even the most wary can scarcely 
avoid. Yet the profile chart is still in wide 
use, primarily I suppose because it is 
extraordinarily convenient. 

Within the past few years there have 
been several attempts by psvchometri- 
cians to develop data on which a more 
or less fool-proof type of profile chart 
could be based. This research falls into 
the category of what are known as dif- 
ferential prediction studies. We have one 
such study going on at ETS. The studies 
in connection with the General Apti- 
tude Test Battery of the USES are an- 
other example. But probably the largest 
and best known is the differential pre- 
diction study being conducted at the 
University of Washington under the di- 
rection of Paul Horst. The goal of all 
these studies is to provide a profile of 
probable success in each of several edu- 
cational or vocational fields rather than 
a profile showing simply where a stu- 
dent stands on a series of tests whose 
predictive validity is unknown or at least 
unstated in the profile itself. That is, the 
elements in the probability profile are 
fields, not tests, and probability that a 
student will succeed in a given field is 
based on test scores and other data. 


PROBLEMS IN DIFFERENTIAL 
PREDICTION 

The probability profile chart, as con- 
trasted with the ability profile chart, 
would, I take it, be very helpful in guid- 
ance if it could actually be produced. 
But the differential prediction studies 
that must underlie such a chart are sur- 
rounded by a number of difficult prob- 
lems. In the first place, such studies are 
extraordinarily expensive. In the second 
place, since they require a follow-up of 
student performance over several years, 
they take a long time. In the third place, 
since it is obviously impossible for every 
student in the study sample to try him- 
self out in each of the fields open to him, 
it is difficult, though not methodologi- 
cally impossible, to get data across fields 
which are meaningful and comparable. 
In the fourth place, the probability data 
obtained in such studies are interpretable 
only for a particular setting, that is, only 
for the school or college or specific oc- 
cupational group for which the original 
data were developed. 

All these problems, difficult though 
they may be, are surmountable if the 
money and time are forthcoming to sur- 
mount them. But it is still, in my judg- 
ment, an open question whether we shall 
ever in the nature of things be able to 
get test score data or any other kind of 
data that will permit us to draw the kind 
of probability profile the differential pre- 
diction studies are aiming at. To me, 
the University of Washington results as 
well as our own are discouraging. They 
provide reasonably good over-all predic- 
tion, but so far they do not provide 
much differential prediction. That is, 
the probability that a given student will 
succeed in any one field is not so greatly 
different from the probability that he 
will succeed in most other fields, and 
one wonders whether such differences as 
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there are can be considered real and re- 
liable. The hope is, of course, that by 
introducing better and more sharply dif- 
ferentiated tests, more sharply differenti- 
ated probability statements will become 
possible. But this is still only a hope, and 
it is a moot question, it seems to me, 
whether any tests can ever be found 
that will separate very far in advance the 
student more likely to succeed in bi- 
ology from the one more likely to suc- 
ceed in history. Despite all the work of 
the factor analysts over the past forty 
years, I think it is possible that human 
abilities are sufficiently fluid over time 
so that, if circumstances are right, the 
person who today looks like a good bi- 
ologist and a poor historian may undergo 
experiences which will convert him into 
a good historian and a poor biologist. 
You see, the trouble with the well-known 
square-peg-in-round- -hole analogy is that 
it is completely static. It assumes that 
neither the peg nor the hole can ever 
change shape, when we know perfectly 
well that the patterns of people’s abilities 
change as they adapt to circumstances, 
and circumstances change as _ people 
adapt to them. In other words, I suspect 
that there are dynamic elements in the 
relation of an individual to his changing 
environment which are not being taken 
into account in the differential predic- 
tion stjidies and which may, indeed, pre- 
vent them from ever arriving at any 
very fruitful results. But in any case, the 
question is still open, the problems are 
enormous, and the need for vast quanti- 
ties of research is dire. 

I suppose my basic worry about the 
use of profile charts, whether they are 
ability profiles or probability profiles, is 
that they tend to conceal the very great 
and complex problems of human func- 


tioning about which we actually know 
so little, and make them seem so much 
simpler than they really are. I doubt that 
we are likely to get very far in improv- 
ing the guidance process or any other 
educational process by adopting devices 
which lure us into thinking we know 
more about human ability than is at the 
present knowable. 


IMPORTANCE OF DOUBT 


I realize that this discussion has been 
appallingly negative. I have suggested 
that the concept of native ability has 
little if any practical utility. I have sug- 
gested that any ability as defined by the 
tasks on which a student performs can 
be highly variable and elusive. I have 
pointed to the unreliability of measures 
of ability and to the uncertainties in- 
volved in using them for prediction pur- 
poses. I have tried to show that the cate- 
gories of performance which constitute 
different kinds of ability are subject to 
change as the dominant elements in our 
culture and in the educational process 
change. I have cast doubt on the utility 
of ability profiles as used in guidance 
and have questioned whether the dif- 
ferential prediction studies as at present 
constituted may not be based upon a 
false assumption about the ways in which 
human abilities develop under training. 

If I have plunged you into unrelieved 
doubt, I am not sorry, really, for I be- 
lieve that if we are ever going to get 
anywhere in trying to understand human 
behavior, we must always realize that it 
comprises the most complicated phe- 
nomena on the face of the earth. And 
we must approach it with a healthy 
skepticism toward all gimmicks and with 
a humility that encourages caution but 
never gives up hope. 


Changing Patterns in Women’s 
Lives in 1960 


ANNA L. ROSE HAWKES* 
President, American Association of University Women 


Mr. Dootey once remarked that when 
he was a young man he wrote a book 
about women, but that when he became 
older and more mature he added a list of 
errata. He advised his readers whenever 
they found the word “is” to substitute 
“is not.” And whenever they found the 
phrase “is not,” they were to substitute 
“maybe” or “God knows.” I heard this 
story used by a college president a year 
or so ago as an introduction to a speech 
on the future of women’s colleges. 
Today, with due realization of the dan- 
gers of prophecy, I use it to give me 
courage to attempt this discussion. 

As I write these words on New Year’s 
Day, 1960, my ears are still full of the 
prophecies, predictions, clichés, and ba- 
nal comments made on TV and radio in 
the past twenty-four hours about the 
things we can expect in this decade. 
Most of the comments were, perhaps, 
too optimistic, but here and there a pes- 
simistic warning crept in, obviously to 
stimulate the American people to greater 
and ever greater effort in the competi- 
tion with Russia. 

IT may as well admit at once that I am 

* Dr. Hawkes is Dean Emeritus of Mills Col- 
lege, Oakland, California. She is a member of 
the U. S. Advisory Commission on Educational 
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an incurable optimist but, I hope, an 
optimist who is willing to consider the 
hazards facing us in this second half of 
the twentieth century while feeling 
quite sure that this is the best world we 
have and that the responsibility for a 
better one rests squarely on the shoul- 
ders of each one of us, men and women 
alike. The longer I live, the surer I am 
of this assumption. I have little patience 
with people, especially women, who sit 
placidly knitting or just rocking and say 
complacently, “Well, what can J do? 
After all, I am only one. Let somebody 
else take charge.” 


CHANGES SINCE 1900 


Before I embark on my predictions 
about the changing patterns in the lives 
of women, I should like to tell you of 
the changes that have taken place in one 
woman’s life, my own. Margaret Mead 
once commented that if Americans per- 
sist in regarding education as finished 
when the college degree is granted, they 
will avoid facing the most vivid truth 
of our age: “No one will live all his life 
in the world in which he was born, and 
no one will die in the world in which he 
worked at maturity.” 

What of the world I have lived in? In 
1900 I was in the fifth grade in a public 
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school in Washington, D.C. I can still 
remember that fifth-grade teacher. She 
was small, her skirts touched the floor, 
and her heavy white hair was piled high 
on her head. She was rigid in her de- 
mand for accuracy and unstinting in her 
praise when deserved. 

I lived in a big three-story house with 
no telephone and no electricity, just a 
block from the capitol. I remember what 
a thrill it was and what a great innova- 
tion when Welsbach burners were avail- 
able for the gas jets; they gave so much 
softer light! One of my earliest memo- 
ries is watching the senators and con- 
gressmen walking down our street to get 
the horsecar which stopped at our cor- 
ner. There were no automobiles, and 
only a few members of Congress had 
carriages. There were no diesel engines, 
no aeroplanes, no radios, no TV, very 
few telephones, no automatic house- 
keeping gadgets such as dishwashers, 
electric mixers, automatic coffee pots, no 
electric Christmas tree lights, no porce- 
lain or sunken bath tubs. There were tin 
tubs, mounted on four claw feet, which 
were often enameled white! A bar had 
a swinging door and no lady even looked 
inside as she went by! William McKin- 
ley had just been elected to his second 
term as president of the United States 
and Theodore Roosevelt’s star was only 
a speck on the horizon. 

When I graduated from high school 
in 1907, nearly everyone had a tele- 
phone, the horsecars were gone, except 
for those wonderful vehicles called her- 
dics, dear to the heart of anyone who 
ever grew up in Washington. The 
Wright brothers had made their success- 
ful flights at Kitty Hawk, though I must 
say that few people took the idea of fly- 
ing seriously. I was the first member of 
my family to go to college. But even 
then, women were beginning to take 


going to college as an accepted fact al- 
though about all we looked forward to 
was teaching until we should marry. 

Well, I need not bore you with the 
history of my life, except to prove to 
you the truth of Margaret Mead’s state- 
ment that no one lives out his life in 
the world in which he was born and no 
one dies in the world in which he 
worked at his maturity. 


A DANGEROUS WORLD? 


Today is 1960. What of 1970? What 
kind of world will it be? I think I am 
safe in saying that it will be a dangerous 
world. In his essay “Society and Soli- 
tude: Books” Emerson says: 


The world is a proud place, peopled with 
men of — quality, with heroes and 
demi-gods standing around us, who will 
not let us sleep. 

The world cannot fail to be dangerous, 
with the new demands of underprivi- 
leged nations for their inherent rights; 
with the threat of new weapons; and 
with the continued and even increased 
competition between nations determined 
not only to equal our achievements but 
to surpass them. Today’s world, even 
though we may be reluctant to admit it, 
is peopled with persons of negative as 
well as positive quality. It has its cow- 
ards and its heroes, and it will continue 
to have them. It will be a dangerous and 
a frightening world—one in which more 
people than ever before will be uncer- 
tain about so many things and they will 
not be able to sleep. 

The world will continue to be an in- 
secure and uncertain place. It will be a 
competitive and a divided world, human 
nature being what it is and what it will 
undoubtedly continue to be. The world 
of 1970 will be a scientific world—I 
hope not to the exclusion of the humani- 
ties, but certainly the scientific race will 
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continue, and we shall all have to be alert 
to prevent the production of mere tech- 


nicians rather than truly educated men _ 


and women, else the emphasis on science 
will be self-defeating. 

The world since 1900 has become a 
small world, due to modes of travel un- 
dreamed of in the first half of this cen- 
tury. The first time I went abroad was 
in 1927, just after Mr. Lindbergh had 
made his historic flight to Paris. Every- 
one on the ship was talking of this mo- 
mentous trip, but most of them agreed 
that of course air travel would never be- 
come a reality for the ordinary person. 
For the army and navy, yes. And also 
for the mail. But regular transcontinental 
and transocean travel—well, the rail- 
roads and steamship lines need not 
worry. One day last September I had 
breakfast in Oxford, England, luncheon 
in London, dinner in New York; and I 
slept in Pennsylvania. Today even that 
timing is outmoded. 

The world is and will continue to be 
a restless world. People are on the move. 
“Mobile homes” are the order of the 
day, and few young people put down 
roots. If they don’t like the climate, or 
the neighbors, or the job, they just un- 
hitch the water connections on the 
trailer and move on. I see no prospect 
of change in this respect in 1970. I think 
it certain that the rapid social mobility 
of recent years will continue. 

It is trite to say that the world will 
be a changing world. I think it was in 
1942 that I was first asked to speak on 
the subject “Women in a Changing 
World.” Since then this subject has been 
so often discussed that I have grown 
weary of it. After all, the world has al- 
ways been changing and women have 
always been in it and I, for one, hope 
that will always be so. Certainly we can- 
not hold the bland assumption that the 
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world will be little different ten or 
twenty years hence. After the changes 


_I have seen, I do not doubt that space 


travel is little more a dream than air 
travel was in 1907 or 1927. 


EFFECTS OF CHANGE 


In the early days of this century, 
when I was in high school, change was 
leisurely, but it was there, and normal 
people could easily make the necessary 
adjustments. Today the only certainty is 
uncertainty and the only absolute is 
change. Indeed, Henry Steele Com- 
mager comments that we are passing into 
an era of greater and faster change than 
man has ever seen. Change, of itself, is 
a strain on the individual. We learn to 
form expectations about our world from 
our own experience. We have all seen 
the reaction of children when they are 
confronted by a situation which they 
had not expected. Usually such a change 
produces a strong emotional response in 
the youngster. Most adults have learned 
to suppress the emotion in their reaction 
to the unexpected and the unpredictable, 
but they are usually no less upset. As 
adults we have organized our lives 
around planned and definite schedules, 
and any unforeseen necessity to change 
our plans causes disturbance. As adults 
we should have learned to meet change 
with equanimity and acceptance, even 
though our hard-won stability has been 
built on the premise that while change is 
going on we can to a certain extent fore- 
see it. It is when change is unexpected 
and the fact of change is unpredictable 
that we go to pieces. 

Certainly in the foreseeable future we 
must learn to live with change and ac- 
cept it. The main difficulty is that in the 
social world we cannot foresee or esti- 
mate the rate of change, and that too 
produces many forms of individual 
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strain. To convince people that change 
is unpredictable is very difficult, because 
the hardest thing to accept is a disturb- 
ing idea. But if we would not be swept 
away in the waves of change, we must 
plan for emotional stability and moral 
convictions. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING THE 
ROLE OF WOMEN 


In this dangerous, insecure, uncertain, 
scientific, restless changing world, what 
factors will most influence the role of 
women and change the pattern of their 
lives? I think there are three major fac- 
tors: the expected population increase, 
the predicted expansion of the labor 
force and its implications, and the prob- 
able social and economic situation of the 
world in 1970. So much has been writ- 
ten and said about the coming popula- 
tion explosion that there is little to be 
added. We should keep in mind, how- 
ever, the fact that the best prediction is 
that by 1975 the population of the 
United States will be approximately 226 
million. That means that for every three 
persons in the United States today, there 
will be four plus persons in 1975. What 
are the social needs related to this 
growth that may affect women? A great 
deal more housing, many more schools 
and teachers, much more equipment, a 
much-increased food supply, and greatly 
expanded social services will be needed 
to meet the demands of these additional 
61 million persons. In addition, the in- 
creased life expectancy and the declining 
death rate mean an unusual increase in 
the number of dependents on the pro- 
ductive age group. And even if women 
do not have to provide financially for 
these dependents, they will certainly 
have the care of them. There are un- 
doubtedly many more implications for 
the lives of women in the population 
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predictions, but these seem to be the 
most important. 

Directly related to the population 
growth is the expected increase in the 
labor force in the United States. The 
latest statistics from the Department of 
Labor tell us that by 1975 the labor 
force in this country is expected to 
number 95 million men and women, as 
compared with 69 million in 1955. That 
means that in 1965 the labor force will 
have increased by 10 million persons over 
the figure for 1955. More than half of 
this increase will be women, and over 4 
million of the increase will be women 
thirty-five years old and over. This is a 
result of both the population increase 
and the tendency for more married 
women to work outside the home. Be- 
tween 1965 and 1975 the labor force 
is expected to increase by 15 million per- 
sons, of whom 2.25 million will be 
women over thirty-five and about 1.75 
million will be women between twenty- 
five and thirty-four years of age. Men 
and women under twenty-five will ac- 
count for more than 5 million of this 
increase, due to the population growth 
in these ages. 

The addition of these large numbers 
of married women and young people to 
the labor force will mean an extremely 
large increase in the number of part- 
time workers. It is estimated that about 
35 per cent of the total labor force in- 
crease between 1955 and 1965 will be 
part-time workers, and that in the dec- 
ade 1965-1975, while the rise in part- 
time workers will represent a smaller 
percentage of the total increase, never- 
theless the increase in numbers will be 
almost 3.5 million persons. 

These figures have tremendously im- 
portant implications for women. As long 
ago as 1955 the Manpower Commission 
found that the greatest untouched reser- 
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voir of man power was woman power. 
How to get this untouched reservoir 
trained effectively for jobs and get them 
into the work for which they are fitted 
will be no mean task. Further, the na- 
tion’s demand for man power and 
woman power stresses quality as well as 
quantity. The modern worker needs a 
good basic education and sound on-the- 
job training. In addition, because the 
jobs of today and tomorrow are becom- 
ing more and more complex, more 
workers will need to continue their 
formal education beyond high school. 
Women especially will need a program 
of continuing education, because they 
will need to give the major part of their 
time and energies to the home while 
their children are young. Also, because 
of the extraordinary social changes which 
will occur in the next decade, and be- 
cause of the discontinuities which are 
especially pronounced in women’s lives, 
some program of re-education must be 
planned for mature women. The great 
and increasing national need for workers 
from this untouched source of woman 
power emphasizes sharply the concomi- 
tant necessities to train them effectively 
for the jobs for which they are needed. 

A generation ago women workers 


were a young group and the majority - 


of them were single. Today the average 
age of women workers is just over forty 
and the majority of them are married. 
With the increase in the number of part- 
time jobs, older women whose children 
are in school will become a significant 
factor in the labor force and the figures 
above will probably change upward. 
Today in the United States, in one out 
of every ten families a woman is the 
head of the family. Half of these women 
are working. I do not want to bore you 
with statistics, but to get the picture of 
the woman of 1970 and her responsi- 


bilities these projected figures are of 
paramount significance. 

The nature of the demand for goods 
and services is affected by the size and 
composition of the labor force, because 
work itself creates demands for certain 
types of goods and services. When the 
woman in the family is working outside 
the home, even part-time, there is a 
greater demand for domestic services; 
more public eating places are needed. 
There must be an increase in the prod- 
ucts which make housekeeping easier. 
Beyond this, the added family income 
provided by working wives creates a de- 
mand for many other items, such as 
larger and better designed homes, new 
cars, and new furniture. It also creates 
a demand for more education for the 
children, special clothes, increased recrea- 
tional facilities, and so on. It is a never- 
ending cycle. 

The social and economic probabilities 
of 1970 also have their implications for 
the patterns of women’s lives. In Janu- 
ary 1958, Fortune published a report by 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. This committee invited fifty dis- 
tinguished scholars and leaders in public 
affairs to submit essays on “the most im- 
portant economic problem to be faced 
by the United States in the next twenty 
years.” The group included such men as 
Paul-Henri Spaak, Alvin Hansen, Henry 
Steele Commager, Frank Knight, J. M. 
Clark, Reinhold Niebuhr, and others. 
One significant fact of these reports is 
that not one of them mentioned “reces- 
sion.” Not one suggested that maintain- 
ing the prosperity of the United States 
was a crucial problem. They apparently 
all assumed that the long-term economic 
growth of the United States would con- 
tinue. Some of the problems they men- 
tioned were congestion, location, the dis- 
tribution of industry and population 
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among the regions of the United States 
and the apportionment of land to pro- 
vide for all community and public needs, 
and the conflict between a rigidly pri- 
vate-enterprise point of view and a 
social-welfare point of view. I was struck 
particularly by Reinhold Niebuhr’s es- 
say, from which I quote: 


Scanning the next two decades, I can dis- 
cern three problems, which are not strictly 
speaking “economic” as they do not deal 
with “means” but which are economic in 
the sense that they are political and moral 
problems which grow out of our economic 
life. All of the three problems are the fruit 
of the almost fantastic dimension of Ameri- 
can prosperity. 

The first of the problems which emerges 
from our very prosperity is the problem 
of creeping inflation. Generally speaking, 
the result of a creeping inflation is to sacri- 
fice the cultural interests of the commu- 
nity to the technically important interests, 
and to sacrifice unorganized individuals to 
organized power. 

The second great problem in my opinion 
is also one which is derived from the de- 
gree of our prosperity. Ironically enough, 
the productive power of our industry 
threatens to make our culture subordinate 
to our economy. Too much leisure may 
become a disvalue and lead to the disinte- 
gration of personality. 

The third problem which will confront 
this prosperous nation for decades to come 
is how to relate this very wealthy nation 
to a poor world in terms which will not 
make our comforts and securities odious to 


poor people. 


These distinguished gentlemen were 
commenting on the most important eco- 
nomic problem to be faced by the 
United States in the next twenty years. 
They were not relating their prophecies 
to the effect they would have on the 
lives of women, but even the most super- 
ficial consideration of their replies sug- 
gests many implications for the changed 
patterns about which we are reflecting. 

In the social area of life in the next 


twenty years there are also some predic- 
tions to be made. I do not believe there 
will be another world war within that 
time. Even the warmongers are aware 
that another war would probably mean 
the total destruction of the human race. 
The increased leisure of which Dr. Nie- 
buhr spoke will come to pass. The work 
week will probably be thirty to thirty- 
five hours, with a four-day week. There 
will be more night work, because auto- 
mation will make it necessary to use the 
expensive machines on a round-the-clock 
basis. Compulsory retirement age under 
Social Security and private retirement 
plans will be pushed up or back to sev- 
enty. The average disposable family in- 
come, according to H. C. Sonne, Chair- 
man of the National Planning Board, may 
well be $9200. 


WOMEN OF 1970 


Here, then, is our woman of 1970: 
probably a college graduate, wife, 
mother, and worker, as well as political 
participant, community promoter, and 
“culture bearer” for her society. 

Out of the wars and depressions of 
the first half of this century, women 
have become identified in the total life 
of this nation. In the enlarging problems 
and expanding opportunities of the next 
ten to twenty years, the individual tal- 
ents and special abilities of women will 
be greatly needed. As a result of the 
pressures and the need to integrate sat- 
isfactorily the home organization and 
the shorter working hours of the new 
age, women will be confronted with di- 
vergent tasks, uncertainties, and conflicts 
which will require adjustments for 
which there are no ready-made patterns. 
When one segment of the population is 
under strain other segments become af- 
fected, and therefore these pressures af- 
fecting women cannot help but critically 
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influence the lives of men, children, and 
old people. 

There will probably still be some con- 
fusion in the minds of the public of 1970 
about the exact nature of the role of 
women. There will be many who will 
still believe that among the numerous 
opportunities offered by life, the only 
role for married women is homemaking 
and motherhood. And there will still be 
many who will attribute the uncertainty 
of women’s status to the many choices 
women will have in occupational inter- 
ests and community activities combined 
with their family roles. 

In this coming decade women must 
face increasing responsibilities coura- 
geously and with initiative; they must 
fortify themselves with education, make 
their decisions with intelligence and ma- 
turity, and continue to work for a so- 
ciety based on freedom, justice, and 
mutual respect. 

There will continue to be more 
women than men in the population in 
the 1970’s. The Labor Department pre- 
dicts that there will be approximately 
3 million more women than men in the 
United States in 1975, as compared with 
the actual 1.5 million more women than 
men in 1958. This means, of course, that 
there will be fewer married women ten 
to fifteen years hence than there are 
today. With their lower mortality rate 
and a longer life expectancy than men 
have, more women will be obliged to 
take care of themselves and their fami- 
lies, and they will have to bear a heavier 
burden of responsibility for public in- 
terests than in the recent past. Many 
more complex psychological adjustments 
will therefore have to be made by 
women. 

The restless world will impinge more 
sharply on women than on men in the 
coming years. Our mobility will con- 


tinue and probably increase, requiring 
adjustments to urban life and to subur- 
ban life, to smaller homes and larger 
homes, to new patterns of leisure, and 
to new attitudes and behavior patterns. 
This mobility will also require great 
flexibility in women, who will be ex- 
pected to assume the responsibility for 
giving to their families and their com- 
munities a feeling of stability without 
which life has little meaning. How much 
greater the paradox of the 1970 woman 
than that of the woman of 1960 or 1950! 


ESSENTIAL QUALITIES FOR 1970 


How can we resolve this? What quali- 
ties must woman develop in order to 
meet this tremendous challenge? From 
here to the end of this discussion I shall 
give my imagination full rein in predict- 
ing the way social pressures and basic 
human needs will shape the expectations 
and performance of women in the 
1970's, and the qualities they will need 
to meet these pressures. 

In a time of change and uncertainty 
the world desperately needs people who 
can think clearly, honestly, and inde- 
pendently, without compromise of truth. 
Independent thinking makes a person 
uncomfortable, especially if he is in a 
group which disagrees with the individ- 
ual. It has been and still is harder for 
a woman than for a man to learn to 
think independently. From babyhood, 
women have been trained to be passive, 
personal and maternal, docile, acquies- 
cent, and retiring. Masculine initiative 
and independence are encouraged and 
applauded on all sides, but these qualities 
are not thought to be feminine. This set- 
ting of the pattern into a man’s world 
and a woman’s world has done harm to 
boys, too. Many a promising young mu- 
sician or artist has had to endure the epi- 
thets “sissy” or “girly.” But it has 
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had more effect on the developing per- 
sonalities of women than of men. 

Family attitudes reflect this point of 
view also. Many a father or mother has 
asked, “Why send Mary to college when 
she will just get married anyway?” And 
the pattern becomes more and more set 
in the minds of both men and women, 
until it becomes possible for a national 
magazine to accept and publish an ar- 
ticle entitled “Keep the Women Out of 
College” as one solution of the problem 
of the approaching overcrowding of our 
colleges. 

In her education, a woman has not 
been encouraged to show much initia- 
tive. She must use her mind enough to 
be successful in school but not too suc- 
cessful. (Indeed, there have been many 
reports of the attempts made to turn able 
girls from science and mathematics to- 
ward home economics or interior deco- 
rating.) Later she must show enough 
ability to get a job, but without the sort 
of commitment that will make her excel 
in her work or be unwilling to give up 
the job for marriage and motherhood. 
All these attitudes on the part of the 
family and the public tend to keep the 
young woman from expressing her inde- 
pendence in thought or in action. 

Independent thinking by women is 
conditioned by these social stipulations 
and expectations of boys and girls, and 
it is difficult for even the ablest woman 
to exert leadership in a mixed group. In 
a recent article in the New York Times 
magazine, Marya Mannes says, “Right or 
wrong, the average American male is 
uneasy in the presence of markedly in- 
telligent women.” 

I believe the 1970 woman will be surer 
of herself, that she will have more con- 
fidence in her own opinions and her own 
ideas, as a result of the added respon- 
sibility she must assume for her home 


and for society. This future woman will 
have less difficulty in maintaining her 
independence in social relations; she will 
not be so prone to accept ideas just be- 
cause they are acceptable to others, and 
she will not be so apt to reject ideas just 
because others reject them. Her own 
economic independence, and the de- 
pendence of the working world on her, 
will bring her a correlated achievement 
in terms of increased ability to think 
clearly, constructively, and competently. 

More than ever, in the years ahead, 
women must be flexible and resilient. 
Their education must help them to at- 
tain an attitude of mind that has all the 
strength of iron and the resiliency of a 
steel spring. The security that comes 
from the successful prediction of the fu- 
ture is not for this future woman. It is 
difficult to achieve flexibility and re- 
sourcefulness in the midst of an unpre- 
dicted existence. Yet how necessary 
these qualities are if life is to function 
smoothly and with ease. I think women 
have always shown these attributes, but 
they will be needed in even greater 
measure in the coming years in the mul- 
tiplicity of jobs which will then be 
“woman’s work.” 

My 1970 woman will be freer than 
she is today to make her own choice of 
what her role shall be, but she will have 
a far greater responsibility for that 
choice, once made, then she has today. 
I feel sure that most of the inequalities 
in women’s opportunities which persist 
today will have been largely eliminated 
by 1970. But we must remind ourselves 
that public opinion is slow to change, 
and that people tend to cling to old ideas 
long after these have ceased to corre- 
spond to the facts. 

Having freedom of choice, women 
must first choose what they will do with 
their lives and then make the fullest use, 
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not only of the opportunities open to 
them, but of their own potentialities. 
Women have not always been encour- 
aged to achieve their highest potentiali- 
ties, and sometimes they have hindered 
their own advancement through lack of 
clear purpose or indifference. To quote 
Marya Mannes again: 


Gratifying though it may be to have the 
female intelligence not only publicly ac- 
knowledged but officially sought, these calls 
are met by a wave of indifference emanat- 
ing from women rather than from men.... 
we [do not] see any signs of a public atti- 
tude which would make [this demand] 
either welcome or practical on a national 
scale. 


It is true that what a person does with 
her resources depends upon a sustained 
effort, the persistence of her motives, 
and a sense of direction. And while I am 
not too proud of what women have 
done, up to now, with their resources, 
I do believe that more and more women 
are making a sustained effort, that more 
of them show persistence of motive, and 
that many more will continue to de- 
velop a real sense of direction. 

The feminism of 1900 was directed 
toward achieving equality of the sexes. 
By 1950 it was accepted that women too 
had minds, and the feminism of that dec- 
ade was directed toward encouraging 
women to enter public life, even though 
they were urged to do so only in those 
areas thought to be the special concern 
of women. I venture to predict that the 
feminism of 1970 will be devoted to en- 
couraging women’s efforts and activities 
wherever they may lead. I believe that 
women who will have grasped the op- 
portunity to change the pattern of their 
lives will have found freedom in their 
choice, and will be concerned with ex- 
pressing themselves as individuals and no 
longer in competition with men. 


Men too, I think, will change their 
attitudes. Even today many of us 
women, with large or small careers, are 
happily married, and some have chil- 
dren. And most of our husbands, to their 
everlasting credit, have encouraged us 
and treated us as “companion intellects,” 
as persons, whether our relationship at 
the moment was intellectual or emo- 
tional. This attitude, I believe, will 
spread as the world changes and recog- 
nizes its need for more of women’s 
talents. 

Finally, women will, as never before, 
be responsible for keeping the home to- 
gether and for passing on the heritage 
of the race. Ashley Montagu has said 
that the intelligence of which the world 
stands most in need is the intelligence , 
with which woman is most abundantly 
endowed. It is the kind of intelligence 
which ensures and conserves life and 
makes life more abundantly possible. 
Even though the trend toward earlier 
marriages, which began in 1940, seems 
to be abating, the high birth rate is ex- 
pected to continue. When their children 
are young, most women will be inti- 
mately concerned with home life and 
home duties. They will be responsible 
for creating and maintaining a home life 
rich in values and creative interests, and 
for actually determining the quality of 
living throughout the nation. Labor- 
saving devices and housekeeping gadgets 
will free them from some of the drudg- 
ery of being a housewife. For these 
women the years between the first and 
last child will be mainly devoted to cre- 
ating a home where children are moti- 
vated to learn, and where the fires of 
hope and understanding are kept bright, 
although many other demands will be 
made on their time, their energies, and 
their initiative. 

In the introduction to “Recreation in 
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the Age of Automation,” Paul Douglas 
says, 

Americans are experiencing a change in 
the organization ai their lives, in relation- 
= to the content of time and the pace 
and values of living. This new concept of 
man in relation to time gives promise, in 
an age whose tempo has been quickened by 
the application of atomic concepts and 
electronics, of the flowering of a great cul- 
ture. Already there is emerging a new role 
for the family, a new concept of neighbor- 
hood, a new sense of community and a 
new vigor in participation. 

You will remember that Dr. Niebuhr 
said that the second problem he envis- 
aged for the next twenty years was that 
our culture might become subordinate to 
our economy and that too much leisure 
might become a disvalue. If this does not 
happen and we do see the flowering of 
a great culture in the decades ahead, I 
believe a large part of the initiative nec- 
essary to create this will be the respon- 
sibility of women. Women have always 
been the culture bearers, and more and 
more of the obligation to preserve and 
encourage and appreciate work in the 
fields of art, music, and literature will 
rest upon them. They will be expected 
to develop in their homes and in their 
neighborhoods a creative use for this 
new leisure. 

With all of this, the woman of 1970 
will have a better understanding of her- 
self and others than she has today. She 
will have discovered new depths of im- 
agination and she will have developed 
and maintained the freedom to be her- 
self. She will thus be enabled to make 
her unique contribution to a rich and 
fruitful life for her family and for the 
society of which she is a part. 

I read this paper to a friend of mine 
who is a social worker in a medium- 
sized city in up-state New York. When 
I had finished and asked for criticism, 


she said that the only criticism she would 
make was that she thought I was too 
optimistic. Remember that I announced 
my optimism in tae beginning. And re- 
member too that I have been discussing 
chiefly the educated woman, the college 
graduate. It is she who is going to have 
the major responsibilities for new com- 
munity patterns and projects, for setting 
the standards for home life, for cultural 
mores and values. Only in this way can 
she fulfil her obligation to society for 
the privilege of her education. 

I have not meant to gloss over the dif- 
ficulties women must face because of the 
increased demands of population growth 
and the labor force, or to minimize the 
adjustments that must be made by some 
women who will have no opportunity 
for marriage and children. ‘I have not 
mentioned the scress on cultural patterns 
made by the new forms of mass media 
and their influence on society; nor have 
I emphasized, as much as perhaps I 
should have, the impact on women’s 
lives of the sharply increased pressures 
of expanding community responsibilities. 
These will all affect the changing pat- 
terns. 

But I believe firmly and sincerely that 
women can be and will be equal to these 
challenges. In 400 B.c.—2 360 years ago— 
Euripides said, “Woman is good for 
everything.” He envisaged a woman 
good for the home, who yet extended 
herself and her influence far beyond the 
boundaries of her own circle. It is true 


‘ today; it will be true in 1970: Woman 


is good for everything. 
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The Educational Characteristics of the 
American People, by Sloan Wayland 
and Edmund deS. Brunner. New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, 1958. 258 pp., $3.00. 


This is an extraordinarily useful compila- 
tion of materials derived from the 1950 
Census and reworked to make them syste- 
matically relevant to the educational system 
of the United States. Even if there were no 
discursive sections or any interpretation 
and analysis, we would owe the authors a 
debt of gratitude for making these materials 
available in their present form. For the edu- 
cational system, as the authors indicate, is 
“of prime importance and of high signifi- 
cance to the future of the nation.” 

The volume opens with an illuminating 
description of the design of the study. Then 
several chapters are devoted to the basic 
dimensions of the educational experiences 
of five age groups: five-year-old kinder- 
garteners, thirteen-year-olds, and the young 
men and women who are fifteen, seventeen 
and twenty-one years old. Attention is next 
turned to the adult population, with some 
effort made to systematize the factors con- 
nected with the amount of education re- 
ceived and the “status attributes” related 
to the years of schooling achieved. Thus, 
age, sex, income, and residence are con- 
sidered in terms of their association with 
educational experiences. 

In addition to these ordinary sociological 
characteristics, still others of considerable 
value to the social analyst are treated. These 
include fertility, regional location, occupa- 
tional level, marital status, and color. Some 
of the cross tabulations presented make ex- 
traordinarily clear the bearing of several 


of these variables on one another, or at 
least permit the formulation of hypotheses 
regarding the salience of variables which 
no ordinary census makes possible. Thus, 
Table 74 reports the median years of 
schooling completed by major occupational 
groups, age, sex, and regions for the United 
States in 1950. One is enabled to see imme- 
diately the significantly lower educational 
achievements of the farmers and farm man- 
agers relative to other occupational group- 
ings, for instance salesworkers, and to raise 
queries regarding the appropriateness of the 
higher “rank” ordinarily assigned to the 
farming occupations. At a glance one can 
also see how the educational level within 
nearly all of the various occupational levels 
has risen over the years; for example, the 
8.9 median years scored by managers who 
are sixty-five to seventy-four as against the 
12.5 years scored by managers who are 
twenty-two to twenty-four years of age. 
From the same table one perceives quickly 
the occupations and regions in which edu- 
cational requirements have remained rela- 
tively stable and those in which the require- 
ments have been drastically increased. Such 
data are of couse highly significant for 
any study of social stratification and social 
mobility as well as for the educational sys- 
tem itself. 

The final chapter is an analysis of the 
characteristics of the more than one mil- 
lion teachers in the United States. Age, sex, 
color, region, and income are the key vari- 
ables. In the country at large, over 90 per 
cent of the teachers are white. Over 80 per 
cent of the male teachers and just over 50 
per cent of the female teachers in the pub- 
lic school system had had four years of col- 
lege or more, while over 60 per cent of the 
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female public school teachers had similar 
backgrounds. Less that 5 per cent of both 
males and females in public schools had 
had no college training at all, whereas, 
among private school teachers, about 10 
per cent of both male and female had not 
gone to college. In 1949, over 85 per cent 
of all teachers earned less than $4500 a year, 
and almost one-fourth earned less than 
$1500. A significant part of this last per- 
centage is attributable to the more than 
60 per cent of female private school teach- 
ers, principally members of religious or- 
ders, who received less than $1500 in- 
come. The significance of the education of 
teachers for their earning power is re- 
vealed by the facts presented in Tables 
91 and 92, where we find that while just 
over 83 per cent of the teachers without 
college education earned under $4500 a 
year, just over 71 per cent of the teachers 
with four or more years of college earned 
this little. The influence of the sex variable 
in earning power is shown in the difference 
between the over 26 per cent of the male 
teachers in public schools (with four or 
more years of college) who earned over 
$4500, as against the less than 9 per cent 
of their female counterparts who earned 
this much. 

No further data need be recited to in- 
dicate what a storehouse of important data 
on the dimensions of American education 
is contained in this book. 

One finishes his examination of this book 
with mixed feelings. On the one hand, there 
is a feeling of gratitude for the data and 
for the fact that they are presented with 
virtually no analytical interpretation, leav- 
ing the interested student to harvest his 
own crop of hypotheses and research leads. 
On the other hand, the absence of analysis 
and interpretation seriously limits the qual- 
ity and quantity of the audience to whom 
the book could become meaningful. In view 
of the extraordinarily important public de- 
bate on education which is now taking 
place, certain major mooted issues could 
have been clarified considerably. Moreover, 
the bearing of the educational system upon 


the total social system in which it is located 
is so significant that one wishes the authors 
had chosen to lend their praiseworthy tal- 
ents to the effort of discerning and describ- 
ing more fully some of these patterns of 
interrelationships. 

Yet, in the last analysis we cannot help 
but profit greatly from the availability of 
these materials in the easily useable and 
clearly presented form represented by this 
volume. The fuller profit from these ma- 
terials is yet to be realized, for the com- 
parison of these 1950 data with those from 
the 1960 Census should answer many im- 
portant questions and raise some which are 
even more important. 

M. Tumin 
Princeton University 


The Future of Public Education, by My- 
ron Lieberman. Chicago, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 294 pp. $5.00. 


Mr. Lieberman is an educator who writes 
clearly and interestingly about matters 
pertaining to teaching. This merit makes 
his writing a welcome relief from the edu- 
cational trivia published daily. Aside from 
his occasional insensitivity to the language 
(“An infinite number of banana peels lie 
between the professional decision to modify 
the curriculum and actual practice in the 
school” (p. 45); “I suggest a long and hard 
look at the impact of higher education . . .” 
(p- 136)), Myron Lieberman displays a 
vigorous, intelligible writing style. 

He believes that public education in the 
United States is much less effective than 
it can and ought to be (the schools, he ar- 
gues, do not develop critical thinking, good 
citizenship, social competence, or creative 
skills); that our educational ineffectiveness 
is rooted in an anachronistic and dysfunc- 
tional power structure; and that much of 
the current debate on public education is 
irrelevant to the basic problems of educa- 
tion (he asserts that philosophic questions 
about the nature of man or society or reality 
have no bearing on the existing practical 
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problems). He further believes that if there 
is to be a true reform in American educa- 
tion, teachers will have to carry out these 
reforms (until now, he says, teachers have 
not been effective because they support 
bumbling organizations that provide inef- 
fectual leadership); and that it is futile to 
seek improvement in education by appeal- 
ing to a diffuse public (according to the 
author, local control of education has 
clearly outlived its usefulness in the Amer- 
ican scene). 

The author’s proposals for reforming 
American education include a program of 
collective bargaining by teachers at the na- 
tional level, teacher-organization control of 
entry into teaching, and greater professional 
distinction among teachers in public educa- 
tion. 

This book can be appraised at two levels. 
First, it can be examined as a random col- 
lection of criticisms and reforms for Amer- 
ican education. At this level the reader 
could study each assertion, and, depending 
on his personal experience and general phi- 
losophy, agree or disagree with the argu- 
ments. Thus, I can agree with Mr. Lieber- 
man that teacher organizations in America 
are too weak, that our schools are not so 
effective as they should be, that courses in 
the theoretical foundations of education (for 
example history and philosophy of educa- 
tion) are not professional courses but rather 
belong in a liberal education program, that 
athletics, social graces, and “adjustment” 
have been overemphasized in our schools, 
and that anti-intellectualism in our univer- 
sities ought to be checked. On this level, 
however, I would also disagree with the 
author’s assertions that philosophy is unre- 
lated to the current condition in education, 
that the humanities are “philosophical 
bunk,” that teachers should be given a di- 
rect economic stake in the efficiency and 
productivity of the school system, and that 
the medical profession is a desirable model 
for teacher organizations. 

The Future of Public Education must, 
however, be examined at another level also. 
It must be studied not only as a collection 


of discrete assertions but also as a single 
thesis, for this was the author’s intention. 
He has proposed a revolution—a funda- 
mental reorganization of the power struc- 
ture of education. When the book is ex- 
amined at this, the more important level, 
serious errors appear. The first error is 
that Mr. Lieberman not only assumes that 
his assertions are true but that they are 
therefore related to each other. According 
to principles of logic, this does not neces- 
sarily follow. One can agree that teachers 
are weak as a professional group and that 
the public school is not doing all it says it 
does, but it does not necessarily follow that 
a reconstruction of the power structure of 
the education profession will solve all or 
most of our pedagogical problems. Nor is 
there any guarantee that a highly central- 
ized system of education will bring unmiti- 
gated blessings. Analogies carry double 
edges. If Mr. Lieberman can cite national 
systems of education that have brought 
greater freedom to teachers, any of his 
readers can quickly call to mind countries 
with national systems of education in which 
teachers enjoy few liberties. Could it not 
be argued that it is the political tradition of 
a nation rather than its system of operation 
that determines the measure of freedom? 

The author has proposed a revolution 
but he has not recognized that such an up- 
heaval must involve our entire culture, 
not just the education profession. Lewis 
Mumford (in The Brown Decades), discus- 
sing Henry George’s proposal for a single 
tax, observed, “Perhaps George’s chief de- 
fect was that he wished to slip in a revolu- 
tionary proposal without touching any of 
the other dominant activities of American 
society; whereas, once his principle was ad- 
mitted, many other institutions and ways of 
life besides the rent of land and its appro- 
priations would have been affected. He 
wished to produce by political sleight-of- 
hand what was in fact a moral conversion.” 
Mr. Lieberman’s proposal suffers the same 
defect. 

Even if teachers were to become more 
powerful; even if the profession were to 
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become more selective; and even if only 
the very best talents were to enter teach- 
ing, the larger problems would remain. For 
the dilemma of our time is not only how 
to teach our knowledge more effectively, 
but, more significantly, how to devise an 
authenuc morality and how to inculcate 
this morality, this moral imagination, in all 
men. The contemporary criticisms of the 
human condition reveal this larger problem, 
the same problem that is seen in David Ries- 
man’s concern over our excessive other-di- 
rectedness, in William Whyte’s attack upon 
the ubiquitous organization man, in David 
Potter’s and John Galbraith’s description of 
our too materialistic civilization, and in 
Robert Merton’s fear of an impending 
anomie (normlessness). The destruction of 
the significance of man, qua man, the emer- 
gence of an amoral world, a “come-and-get- 
it” land where practicality and adjustment 
are the shibboleths of image makers—these 


enormous threats to education and civiliza- 
tion will not end when teacher organiza- 
tions become stronger. 

Had Myron Lieberman restricted his 
analysis to teacher organization in America, 
the above criticism would not have been 
admissible. But he has chanced a diagnosis 
of the entire American system of education, 
and the result is a statement that says too 
much and too little. It says too much be- 
cause it draws conclusions that go beyond 
the given evidence; it says too little because 
it fails to acknowledge the larger and deeper 
problems concerning human behavior. Al- 
though Mr. Lieberman protests that he is 
not in sympathy with most of the current 
critics of public education, he falls into their 
company. He has left the impression that, 
resolving the problems of public education 
is a simple matter. 

M. I. Bercer 
State University of New York 
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HELPING CHILDREN ACCEPT THEMSELVES AND OTHERS 
By Helen L. Gillham 


How can elementary school teachers help children build a healthy view of themselves 
and of other people? How do healthy attitudes of oneself and others contribute to 
learning efficiency? By means of stories of children and teachers, the author illustrates 
how teachers have helped children accept themselves and others—accept differences 
which sometimes create barriers. 56 pp. Paper $1.00 


HELPING CHILDREN IN ORAL COMMUNICATION 
By Alberta Munkres 


Troublesome questions facing elementary school teachers cluster around best ways 
to help children learn effective oral language expression. How can teachers encourage 
the silent ones; help those who are awkward in talking before an audience? What can 
they do about boring reports? The author gives classroom teachers suggestions for oral 
communication through conversing and discussing, storytelling, reporting and making 
speeches, dramatizing, and using words well. 102 pp. Paper $1.50 


IMPROVING CHILDREN’S FACILITY IN PROBLEM SOLVING 
By Alma Bingham 


How can teachers help children sharpen their problem-solving skills? This booklet sug- 
a and gives practical helps. The author analyzes steps in problem solving, 
ibes practices teachers use, discusses forces affecting problem solving, and suggests 

ways to improve the process. Actual problem-solving situations are described. 
86 pp. Paper $1.00 


A CLASSROOM TEACHER’S GUIDE TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
By C. Eric Pearson 


This booklet was written for elementary-school classroom teachers who feel unsure at 
“phys ed” time. Here is specific help for teachers who need answers to such questions 
as: What kinds of activities should the children have? How car I demonstrate some of 
the skills? How shall I participate in class activities? How can I assure my Po say of a 
balanced program? What equipment do I need? 127 pp. Paper $1.50 


BUILDING CHILDREN’S SCIENCE CONCEPTS 
By Mary Sheckles 


Describes activities and experiments for helping children discover basic ideas in science. 
Science phenomena in several areas are explored—rocks and minerals, soil, air, and 
water. Provides step-by-step directions for carrying out experiments illustrating key con- 
cepts, describes materials needed, and suggests film resources for each area under dis- 
cussion. A book for all elementary school teachers, and particularly those who have had 
little formal science education. 152 pp. $1.50 
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RELIGIOUS CONCERNS IN CONTEMPORARY EDUCATION, 


by PHILIP H. PHENIX 108 pages $3.25 


This discussion is directed chiefly to persons professionally concerned with education, 
both practitioners and students. The anlaysis offered is based upon the more funda- 
mental conception of religion as “ultimate concern.” The —_ here suggested 
should prove useful in considering the place of religion in all types of schools—public 
and private, religious and secular, lower and higher. 


ATTITUDES OF CERTAIN HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS TOWARD SCIENCE 
AND SCIENTIFIC CAREERS (A Science Manpower Project Mono- 
graph), by HUGH ALLEN, Jr. 64 pages $1.25 


As we move into the space age, the attitudes of high school seniors toward science are 
of critical importance, since they largely determine who will embark upon scientific 
careers. In this monograph an attempt is made to discover the attitudes of more than 
three thousand high school seniors toward science and scientific careers. The Reaction 
Inventory used in the investigation is included in the book. 


THE PARENT-TEACHER PARTNERSHIP (Parent-Teacher Series), 
by ERNEST G. OSBORNE 52 pages 60 cents 


How can truly productive partnerships be built between home and school? How can 
parents’ and teachers’ mutual concerns for children be utilized to develop better edu- 
cational programs? This pamphlet offers suggestions, with examples of practice, for 
discovering and dealing with common conflicts and difficulties. Teachers, parents, room 
mothers, PTA leaders and members, school principals—all who seek a close working 
partnership between home and school—will find helpful ideas in this new booklet. 


AMERICAN IDEAS ABOUT ADULT EDUCATION, 1710-1951 (Classics 


in Education) Edited by HARTLEY C. GRATTAN 140 pages $1.25 


The documents in this book illustrate characteristic thinking about adult education 
over a period of almost two and a half centuries. The intention has been to select ex- 
positions of points of view that are closely related to actual undertakings in the field 
that had an impact on adults over a significant period of time. 


DEWEY ON EDUCATION: Selections with an Introduction and Notes 
by Martin S. Dworkin (Classics in Education) 134 pages $1.25 


Unfortunately, many misconceptions of John Dewey's writings and teachings have 
arisen. This volume, Number 3 in the Classics in Education Series, should help dispel 
many of these misconceptions. Mr. Dworkin’s selections from Dewey's works include 
My Pedagogic Creed, three chapters from The School and Society, excerpts from The 
Child and the Curriculum and from Progressive Education and the Science of Educa- 
tion. This compilation should prove useful in classrooms and a welcome addition to 
personal libraries of educators and laymen alike. 
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idea resources 


THE TEACHING OF READING 
John J. DeBoer, University of Illinois 
Martha Dallmann, Ohio Wesleyan Univ. 


The authors relate the reading process to the 
general development of the child, and detail 
the process of teaching reading from the early 
readiness stage through the intermediate 
grades. They apply the best current research 
on the teaching of reading to classroom prac- 
tice. February 1960, 500 pp., $5.50 (probable) 


THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD: 
A Book of Readings 


James F. Magary, Indiana University 


John Eichorn, Indiana University 


Seventy-one articles, all written in the past 
decade, focus on those children who can bene- 
fit from special services or a special curricu- 
lum in their school routine. April 1960, 576 
pp., $5.00 (probable) 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING 

George J. Mouly, University of Miami 

By applying psychological theory to specific 
uadihe situations Professor Mouly adds an 
important dimension to his discussion. Em- 
phasizing the gee of behavior, he 
shows that children’s behavior is meaningful 
in terms of the “normality” of their develop- 
ment, the social aspects of their environment, 


and their background of experiences. March 
1960, 544 pp., $6.00 (probable) 


MODERN ELEMENTARY 


CURRICULUM, Revised 


William B. Ragan, University of Okla- 
homa; with photo-comments, projects, 
and problems by Celia Burns Stendler, 

Univ. of Illinois 


Clearly written, comprehensive in scope, rich 
with illustrative and resource materials, this 
book explores curriculum foundations, organ- 
ization, individual subject areas, and evalua- 
tion of both pupil | ore and the school 
2, February 1960, 544 pp., $6.00 (prob- 
able) 


THE ADOLESCENT: A 
Book of Readings, Revised 


Jerome M. Seidman, 
Montclair State College 


Presents 72 significant selections 
on all aspects of adolescent de- 
velopment from the fields of 
anthropology, biology, educa- 
tion, psychology, and sociology. 
March 1960, 832 pp., $6.50 
(probable) 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: 
Its Nature And Control 


Sophia M. Robison, Assistant 
Director, Juvenile Delin- 
quency Evaluation Proj 

of the City of New Yor 


March 1960, 560 -» $6.75 
(probable) 


INNER CONFLICT AND 
DEFENSE 


Daniel R. Miller and Guy E. 
Swanson, both of The Univer- 
sity of Michigan 


January 1960, 480 pp., $6.95 


DISCUSSION, 
CONFERENCE, 
AND GROUP PROCESS 


Halbert E. Gulley, 
University of Illinois 


March 1960, 350 pp., $4.50 
(probable) 
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